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METHODIST EVANGELISM, 1800-1820 


orical Background 
S the nineteenth century opened England was standing temporarily alone 
iin the 7th year of her war against France, a war that was to last, save for 
)two brief intervals, until 1815 when at Waterloo Napoleon’s plans were finally 
strated. 

' But these were also years of intense internal strain. This was not only due to 
ithe evil effects of the war but also to the fact that the Industrial Revolution, 
‘now in a transitional stage, was occasioning great hardships. According to Mr. 
' Fisher: ‘It was a great misfortune, the consequences of which are felt to this day, 
| that for twenty precious years when the whole mind of the governing class ought 
"to have been given to providing the new factory population with schools and 
“public hygiene, with good houses and well-planned towns as well as with 
| museums and libraries, parks and playgrounds, the country was engaged in a 
bitter war with France, and that when the war was finally brought to an end 
',..the war mentality survived for many years, counselling fear, diffusing 
distrust, and standing in the way of any full and dispassionate consideration of 

the “condition of the people question” ’ (A History of Europe, p. 895). 
» The war immensely enriched the great land-owners, the farmers and the 
Manufacturers but had cruelly impoverished the farm labourers and factory 
‘workers. Prices were high and wages low. M. Halevy has shown how flagrant 
"Was the exploitation of the poor in town and country alike, whilst J. R. Green 
®onsiders that it was from about 1812 that the distinct cleavage of class arose.* 
) The discontent which had been smouldering in all parts of England from 
ithe beginning of the century broke out into actual violence in 1811 with the 
wuddite Riots which lasted intermittently until 1820. From 1816 also the 
fitation for political reform which had been repressed since 1798 was revived 
With new vigour. But to all demands, however reasonable, the Government 
Ww ich was of an extremely conservative temper made an adamant refusal and 
put into effect repressive measures to put down reform agitation. The gloomy 
year 1819 saw the sickening tragedy of ‘Peterloo’ and the passing of the ‘Six 
‘Acts’ which deprived the working man of what had been deeply cherished 

nts. 


- The disillusionment apparent in Wordsworth’s sonnets written in 1802 
Would be shared by many throughout the years covered by the period of this 
‘@ssay. 


1 A History of the English foals in 1815. (Pelican Edn.) See Book II, Chaps. 1 and 11. 
*A Short History of the English People. See chap. x, § 4. 
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British Methodism 1800 p 

Such was the background which we must keep in mind if we would under. 
stand adequately the line that Methodist Evangelism took during these years, 
For Methodism too was at a transitional stage. Mr. Fisher speaks of a danger 
period in all religious movements. ‘It comes when the first passionate enthu- 
siasm begins to die down, and the statesmen are called in to regulate and 
organize.’ (op. cit. 549). It was upon such a period that Methodism was 
entering at the beginning of the nineteenth century, though due to the genius 
of her founder the statesmen’s task would be to regulate rather than to organize, 

John Wesley had died nine years before (his brother, Charles, three year; 
before him) and of his clerical helpers only Dr. Coke remained in close associa. 
tion with Methodism. The only other survivor of what Dr. Workman has 
aptly termed the Methodist Apostolate? was Francis Asbury who had journeyed 
to America in 1771 never to return. The first race of preachers — likened by 
Dr. Workman to the N.T. ‘prophets’ — had almost all either died or retired 
from the active work by 1800. The Apostolic Age of Methodism was passing, 

In 1795 the Plan of Pacification had made it possible for Methodist congre- 
gations to receive the Sacrament, subject to certain conditions, from their own 
ministers if they so desired. By 1800 the great majority of churches had taken 
advantage of this privilege which they had ardently desired for so many years, 
Thus was made final the break, long delayed yet long inevitable, with the 
Established Church. In thi- we can discern a further indication that the Metho- 
dist Apostolic Era was indeed drawing to a close. If we substitute two words we 
can find a close parallel with a quotation concerning the Church at the begin- 
ning of the second century. “The last representatives of the Apostolic Age had 
passed or were-passing away, the bonds with Judaism [Anglicanism] had been 
definitely broken, and a Church now largely Gentile [Nonconformist] had 
become the custodian of a religion which, severed from its historical origins, 
was unfolding itself into a far wider significance.’ (Macgregor in the Moffatt 
Commentary on ‘John’, p. xxvii.) 

We should perhaps mention here that the compromise agreed upon in 179} 
did not prove acceptable to all the ministers, mainly on the grounds that it did 
not allow for a more democratic constitution and that in its concessions relating 
to the administration of the Sacraments it was not radical enough. Three 
ministers ultimately refused to sign and in 1797 they founded under the leader- 
ship of Alexander Kilham who had been expelled the previous year, tht 
Methodist New Connexion with a membership of approximately 5,000. Fur 
ther reference to this branch of Methodism will be unnecessary as in theif 
evangelism they followed the type and method of the parent body. Suffice it 
to say that it made the rapid advance expected of Methodism at that time and 
by 1814 the membership numbered 8,292 with 207 churches, 44 ministers and 
229 local preachers. 

It has been pointed out, however, that in the parent body the process 0 
separation from the Established Church was slow. In many Methodist 
Churches attachments were still maintained by preachers and members and it 
is significant that not until 1818 was the prefix Rev. authorized by Conferenc 
and not until three years after that did the travelling preachers take the design 

1 The Place of Methodism in the Catholic Church, p. 99 f. 
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tion of Minister. This fact will in part account for the extremely conservative 
outlook of the Conference which, it is important to note, was throughout this 
period virtually an autocratic ministerial oligarchy. We might instance also 
the influence of Dr. Coke and his intense aversion to anything savouring of 
Radicalism,' also the cautious personality of such a one as John Pawson who 
though he died in 1806 influenced Conference greatly in the important years 
subsequent to Wesley’s death. But these were indeed typical of the majority, 
and in Jabez Bunting, who had attained to the Legal Hundred and also the 
Secretaryship of Conference in 1814 — only the fifteenth year of his ministry! — 
and to the Presidency in 1820, was to be seen the embodiment of this reactionary 
attitude. Dr. Wearmouth has indicated very plainly how suspect Methodism 
was at this time and how keenly the authorities desired to demonstrate their 
patriotism — viz. the resolutions passed by successive Conferences.* All this 
was to have its effect on determining the character of the evangelism of the 
period. 


. Methodist Evangelism 1800-1819 


Wesley had left the United Societies as one of the most efficiently organized 
agencies for evangelism that the world has known. (As a proof of this excellence 
Dr. Wearmouth points out that the features of the organization ‘were all copied 
at some time or other by the political reformers’ (Op. cit. 216).) The movement 
had been raised up by God ‘to spread Scriptural Holiness throughout the 
land’ and there is no shadow of doubt but that those upon whom Wesley’s 
mantle had fallen were desirous of maintaining faithfully that aim. There was 
still the same insistence on Gospel truth with its wide appeal to every man — 
assurance of a full present salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. The travelling 
preachers moving around the Circuit (and occasionally breaking up new 
ground), the local preachers in neighbouring Societies, the leaders and members 
in Class Meetings, through Band Meetings and Lovefeasts, and in the Open Air 


; would testify to the reality of this experience and constrain others to make it 


their own. ‘O let me commend my Saviour to you’ — this is the authentic 
note of Methodist evangelism. 

That such means were effective is revealed in a study of the statistics for the 
period 1800-1819. Year by year with the exception of 1803 and 1804 sub- 
stantial increases are reported, the total increase being 105,286. (90,619 to 
195,905). 

It should also be mentioned in passing that Irish Methodism whilst con- 
fronted with problems similar to those which vexed the parent body, and 
suffering from a secession of 7,000 members in 1816 continued during this 
period to maintain worthily the standards set by the pioneer missionaries. In 
— Circuits, amidst a general hostility the light of the Gospel was shed 
abroad. 

Several historians of this period have shown that in its origins Methodism 
bears all the marks of the ‘sect-type’ (in contrast to the ‘church-type’) — i.e. 
in its expression of essential elements in Christianity, its appeal to the Gospel, 


* Methodism and the Working-Class Movements of England, p. 60 f. 
* Methodism and the Working-Class Movements of England, p. 54 f. 
— so —— Book III, p. 264 re Anti-Methodist publications. Note also the purpose of Lord 
idmouth’s Bill. 
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its aspiration after personal, inward holiness. But from the beginning of the 
century there was the tendency for Methodism ‘to become less and less of a 
Sect and more and more of a Church’. In this process of transition was to lay 
the danger of which Mr. Fisher wrote: (Quoted page 290) that in the process 
the essentials of primitive Methodism should be lost. 

We can discern certain indications that this trend was feared by some. 
John Pawson for instance had in 1798 printed An affectionate address to the Funior 
Preachers in which he exhorted them to keep to the old paths. ‘A few young 
men were highly offended with it, and from these I met with unkind treatment; 
yet I had the thanks of the Conference for it. If ever my eye was single in any 
one action of my life, it was so in printing that Address. My grand design was 
TO PRESERVE THE PRIMITIVE SPIRIT OF METHODISM IN THE PREACHERS (Wesley’s 
Veterans, vol. tv, p. 74). Then again, he wrote in 1800 a parting letter which 
was to be read to the Conference after his death (1806) which is in the main a 
similar plea. (Op. cit., p. g9f.) There is also to be noted the distress of that 
fervent evangelist who on more than one occasion feared that Methodism was 
losing its passion for outright evangelism (William Bramwell*). It is reported 
also that both Dr. Coke and Thomas Rankin were rather out of sympathy 
with the revivalism of American Methodism’ — a significant factor surely, for 
though Rankin retired from the active work in 1783 he retained a close associa- 
tion with the Connexion up to his death in 1810, whilst Dr. Coke was in the 
forefront up to the time of his death. 

It must be recognized that true evangelism has two aspects — aggression 
and consolidation. It was Wesley’s genius to combine the two. His ‘genius for 
organization equalled his genius for preaching’ (Halevy, op. cit., Book III, 
p- 32). ‘He combined the passion for rescuing men with the passion for 
educating them to righteousness’ (A New History of Methodism, p. 209). Well 
might Troeltsch liken him to Paul as ‘an indefatigable and indomitable mis- 
sionary’ and to Ignatius Loyola as ‘a dominatirg powerful organizer’ (Op. cit., 
p- 722). But alas such a combination is only too rare. More often there is a 
strain between the two elements — a tendency to stress the one or the other. In 
this period we are considering, Methodism was in great danger of becoming 
pre-occupied with her organization — with running the machine (ominous term!). 

The care of the churches was becoming the primary consideration in the 
work of the preachers. There can be seen therefore some reluctance to launch 
out on new ventures and to display that aggressive spirit so characteristic of 
primitive Methodism. True, Dr. Coke had by dint of persistent advocacy 
persuaded Conference to commence Welsh work in 1801 but this was allowed 
to lapse after only 12 years. And in 1806 he had obtained eight missionaries 
for work in rural England. But this was not sufficient for the need was great — 
and there were unparalleled opportunities. “The fields were white unto 
harvest but...’ 


292 





Factors favourable to an aggressive Evangelism 
The population in town and country was increasing rapidly — from g million 


1Troeltsch. The Social Teaching of the Churches, pp. 331, 334, 723- Halevy, op. cit., vol. Ill, 
32 f. Workman, op. cit., p. 57 f. 
3 Kendall, History of P. M. Church, p. 40 f. * A New History of Methodism, vol. 11, p. 106 
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in 1801 to 13 million in 1831.1 There are unmistakable proofs that the Church 
of England was utterly unprepared and unfitted to meet this increased need 
whilst the effects of the Evangelical Revival had not yet sufficiently awakened 
the Dissenting Churches to enable them to do their share effectively. There 
was particular need evinced in the newly : xtended manufacturing towns and 
in many parts of rural England, where the effects of the Evangelical Revival 
had hardly been felt. Faithfulness to Wesley’s dictum: ‘You have nothing to 
do but to save souls... And go always, not only to those who want you, but 
to whose who want you most...etc.’ (The Twelve Rules of a Helper, No. 11) 
should have spurred the leaders to answer this challenge. And there are indi- 
cations that such a lead would have had tremendous support from the laity. 
There was a spirit of revival in the air but owing to the pre-occupation of the 
ministers it had to be perforce amongst the laymen that it found its fullest 
expression. It has been described as an impelling spirit, a tendency and 
aspiration. “There were some in all the churches — but more especially in the 
mother-Church of Methodism — who had sympathy with ardent, aggressive 
evangelism, and who found neither sufficient scope nor encouragement in the 
societies to which they belonged’ (History of the P.M. Church: Kendall, p. 361). 
To such fiery souls evangelism was of primary importance, church matters 
were secondary. Indications of such a temper at that time can be found 
amongst the Methodists of Manchester, Macclesfield, Warrington, Bristol, 
Leeds, Hull and Devon.* 

It was a sad misfortune that official Methodism had such little sympathy 
with these folk. To the staid church officials of early nineteenth-century 
Methodism this revivalism proved a very disturbing element. We may quote 
as an example words written by Jabez Bunting in 1803: ‘All persons enthusias- 
tically or schismatically disposed are dangerous in our Connexion to its peace 
and permanency; and the more pious in their general character, the more 
dangerous’ (Quoted Kendall, op. cit., p. 42). 

It must be admitted that such an excess of spirit needed disciplined control. 
We read for instance of a strange sect of ‘jumpers’ in Wales, an offspring of 
Methodist Revivalism,‘ whilst Thomas Taylor gives an illuminating account of 
what dangers might attend Revivals,* and one sympathetic to the movement 
could discern there ‘some lightsomeness’ and observe that ‘there is much 
antinomianism amongst Revivalists’*. But it should have been within the genius 
of Methodism to harness and direct such vitality that it might have found an 
effective and worthy outlet. It was but one of those periodic outbursts of 
‘prophetic fervour’ that have been frequent in the past nineteen centuries — 
and of which Methodism itself was one example. Alas it was not to be! 

‘It is a strange irony that Methodism, which had been considered by the 
Church of England as an army of irregulars, should have failed to deal success- 
fully with the irregulars who arose within its own community’ (So Mr. Brash — 


Methodism, p. 169 f). 


1 Wearmouth, op. cit., p. 17. See Halevy, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 74-5. 

* Wearmouth, op. cit., p. 18f. See Halevy, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 12-54. 

* Kendall, op. cit., pp. 42, 361. A New History of Methodism, vol. I, p. 503 f. 

* Halevy, op. cit., vol. III, p. 42. 5 Wesley’s Veterans, vol. VII, p. 103 f. 
* Kendall, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 147. 
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The rise of Primitive Methodism 

One such centre of revivalism was to be found in and around the colliery 
village of Harriseahead in the Burslem Circuit from the year 1800 onwards, 
Its leading figure was a master carpenter named Hugh Bourne who had lately 
moved to the neighbourhood. He had been converted a year previously through 
the reading of some Methodist literature’ and then attendance at a Love Feast 
made him ‘heart and hand a Methodist’, so that the constraining passion of his 
life was to win others. Yet he was shy and retiring — and he stood virtually 
alone for he had found his new abode devoid of spiritual life. His first act was 
characteristic of the man; he wrote out an account of his religious experience 
and handed it to the local blacksmith. He next tackled a relative, a profligate 
collier named Daniel Shubotham, first by a ‘conversation sermon’ preached as 
they walked together, then by handing over the conversion account. It was 
sufficient. Daniel was soundly converted and the Revival had begun. 

Its effects were felt all around and in the village itself a Methodist Society 
was formed which met in a cottage until later, largely by Hugh Bourne's 
efforts and financial support, a chapel was built. It will be worthwhile to note 
certain features of this Revival. 

(1) The ‘conversation sermon’ method was widely practised. The Revival 
spread like contagion. ‘One loving heart sets another heart on fire.’ 

(2) The cottage prayer meeting was a veritable means of grace, though there 
had to be strict regulations in order to keep it so.? 

(3) A spice of variety was introduced into the class-meetings by a weekly 
change of conductors. (A remedy that might have prevented the deadly 
monotony that proved so faial to many class-meetings!) 

(4) An open-air service on July 11th, 1801 (at which Bourne preached his 
first public sermon) was long remembered, and has a certain significance in 
view of what followed later. It lasted for a whole day and was more than the 
conventional ‘field preaching’ in that much time was devoted to praying. 

It will be seen that this was a movement among the laity and the records 
show that their impression at least was that the Circuit ministers disapproved 
of their ways. At any rate the flame was damped down somewhat and a routine 
Methodism came into being with two services IN THE CHURCH each Sunday. 
This was a burden to Bourne, and finally through co-operation with neigh- 
bouring Revivalists the flame was restored to a blaze; in this rekindling one of 
the most important results was the conversion of William Clowes who joined 
the Tunstall Society and eventually became Class Leader and Local Preacher. 

From this time the Harriseahead Methodists were on fire and the great 
longing of their hearts was to have more open-air services such as the memor- 
able one in 1801. Their desire had been increased through the stories they had 
read of Camp Meetings that had been commenced in America, and a visit 
from an American itinerant preacher, one Lorenzo Dow, acted as a further 
stimulus. Bourne at once saw the possibilities in such gatherings, especially 
if held at the same time and near to the Wakes (or local fairs), which often were 
occasions of great moral degradation. 





1 Kendall, op. cit., vol. I, p. 10. ‘A library in a volume’—a typical J. Wesley edition. 
® — Wesley’s letter to Adam Clarke, October 31, 1789. The Letters of John Wesley, vol. VII, 
p. 182. 
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Eventually one such Camp Meeting was arranged to take place at Norton 
commencing August 23, 1807 — the same date as the local Wake. An earlier 
meeting was held however on Mow Cop, a hill-side near to Harriseahead, on 
May 31st, on the occasion when the planned preacher was one of themselves. 
This meeting met with mild opposition from the Circuit authorities and a 
second one was held seven weeks later. But before the Norton meeting could 
be held the Conference had met in Liverpool and pronounced against Metho- 
dist participation in such gatherings. This official disapproval caused some of 
the former enthusiasts to hesitate for a time, but not Hugh Bourne. He was 
fully convinced as to the value of such meetings and determined to continue 
as formerly planned. 

There is no need to go into details; these are fully recorded in the official 
histories. The outcome was that Hugh Bourne was expelled, that later converts 
of his were refused admission to Methodist Societies unless they gave up connec- 
tion with Camp Meetings (though it was often through such meetings that they 
had been convert-d), and that ultimately other Methodists (including William 
Clowes) who attended were expelled also. In 1811 these varied elements 
united in one body to form the Primitive Methodist Connexion. 
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How far was the Conference Decision justified? 

We must pause here to examine the rigid attitude taken up by the Conference 
with regard to Camp Meetings, and incidentally to consider how far the 
designation Primitive Methodism was justified. 

, The Conference finding was: 

‘It is our judgment that, even supposing such meetings to be allowable in 
America, they are highly improper in England, and likely to be productive of 
considerable mischief; and we disclaim all connection with them.’ 

There are several questions that at once arise: 

(1) What was the basis for such a decision? The Conference was no doubt 
influenced by reports of irregularities associated with American Camp Meet- 
ings, also by an aversion to Lorenzo Dow who was admittedly very eccentric, 
to methods associated with Revivalism in general, and as far as the Burslem 
Circuit ministers were concerned, to Hugh Bourne in particular. But there is 
no evidence to show that there was anything other than hearsay to account for 
the decision. 

Now what would have been Wesley’s attitude? We can be sure at least that 
he would really have put the matter to personal test. Many of his biographers 
have emphasized that Wesley was a Pragmatist — i.e. that his final test concern- 
ing any innovation was: Does it further the work of God? Faithfulness to 
Primitive Methodism demanded that such a test should have been,made. 

(2) Could Impropriety be deemed sufficient reason for condemning Camp 
Meetings? It should be remembered that the primary purpose of thesé meetings 
was to counteract the evil effects of the Wakes. They were a frontal attack on 
entrenched evil. Such a conflict might possibly occasion turmoil, maybe also 
emotional excesses — but this was nothing new to Methodism. The early 
Methodists had often to face those who were ill-disposed toward them; their 


*Note that Coke and Rankin were unsympathetic to American methods of Revivalism, quoted 
P. 292. 
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manner of doing so provides a glorious page in our history. There are als 
many instances of strange manifestations common to all such occasions of 
emotional stress.1 It must be remembered that this was METHODism. The 
Americans had their regulations to ensure that order was maintained as fay 
as could be (as also the P.M.s had later*). 

Furthermore Wesley himself was often accused of impropriety. We might 
instance his own practice of field-preaching,* his institution of lay preaching} 
and his encroachment upon parish boundaries. Need more be said! 

(3) Was the decision justified on grounds of expediency? We have instanced 
the sensitiveness of the Conference on matters touching Methodist loyalty tp 
ihe Crown, and that Methodism was undoubtedly suspect at this time. Would 
not the great crowds that gathered for these meetings be a potential danger 
in days of such political unrest? This no doubt explains the reference in the 
Minute: ‘productive of considerable mischief’. 

Again we must point out that it was no new thing for Methodism to be 
suspect; it was a reproach especially borne during the ’45 disturbances — and 
before, and since. 

It was also possible to legalize such meetings, as for instance was done by 
Hugh Bourne at the second Mow Cop Camp Meeting, even to the extent of 
erecting a building on the ground at the cost of £30 so that a licence might be 
obtained. 

Then again, there were influential Methodists who were able to convince 
the state authorities of their Church’s unswerving loyalty — and the holding of 
Camp Meetings need not have further embarrassed them in making out their 
case. 

But the question is of course definitely answered by the course that event 
took. There is no evidence of political complications because of Camp Meetings 

(4) .Were these Revivalists too ‘irregular’ to be contained in Methodism? 
The answer is that their ‘irregularity’ was inevitable as long as the ministry 
stood aloof and remained unsympathetic. And if their irregularity consisted 
in the use of new methods it should be recalled that Wesley was ever ready to 
adopt and adapt as need occasioned. 

We cannot escape the unfortunate conclusion that there was a rigid opposition 
to the whole movement and to the methods employed. 

The one pleasant feature of the whole story is in the manner of separation: 
there was neither bitterness, rancour nor recrimination on either side. When 
Primitive Methodism first emerged it numbered but a mere 200 adherents. 





Primitive Methodist Evangelism: Its widening way 1811-1820 

The first Plan drawn up for the new Connexion (June 1811) shows eight 
preaching places and fifteen preachers with Tunstall as the head church. Here 
in July of that year the first P.M. church was erected, the building belonging 


2 ; John Wesley, Fournal 1739, May 2 and 20, for example. 
P.M. Magazine for 1819, pp. 36, 78, 149. 

s * Jobe Wesley, Journal 1739, March 29, April 1 and 2. Letters op. cit., vol. III, p. 260; vol. VI, 
PP. 224, 375- 

“John Wesley, Journal 1745, December 30. Letters op. cit., vol. II, pp. 93, 148. 

5 Encounter with Bishop Butler at Bristol. ; 

N.B. See Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, p. 154, for explanation of emotional outbursts 0 
Revival movements. 
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to Hugh Bourne and his brother James. Of these eight places, William Clowes 
had contributed, through his ministering, all but two (Ramsor and Stanley) 
which was all that Bourne had to show for all his previous labours. This is 
surely an unmistakable proof of his loyalty to the mother church for it meant 
that he had made no attempt to draw away any of those who had been won 
through his efforts up to and even after his expulsion. 

Up to 1818 the Tunstall Circuit made slow progress — membership then 
but 690. This was undoubtedly due to the fact that the authorities (Hugh 
Bourne excepted) were desirous, ironically enough, of following a policy of 
consolidation. In March 1812 they had thirty-four preaching places but only 
twenty-three preachers, and it was evidentally felt that it would be prudent to 
curtail further extension for the present. Bourne also notes in the Magazine 
that from 1816 the Camp Meetings in that area had become little more than 
preaching services to the great impoverishment of the Circuit spiritual life.* 

But this cautious policy was disapproved of by others besides Hugh Bourne. 
In particular John Benton, an illiterate but passionate evangelist (to whom 
Bourne had expounded ‘the way of God more carefully’), who had missioned 
London in 1811, refused to be confined to the limits of the Circuit and on his 
own accord ventured out in 1812 into Derbyshire. His colleague was Eleazar 
Hathorn, an ex-soldier who had lost a leg in Spain; he, by the way, stands out 
as something of an exception for he was provided with a horse; the P.M. 
itinerants in general had to walk. What a picture these two present! But as a 
result of their labours by October 1813 Bourne was enabled to take over a 
number of societies which were added to the Tunstall Circuit whilst the two 
crusaders pressed on to make further conquests. 

Mention must also be made of Sarah Kirkland (first of a noble array of 
women itinerants), who with other irregulars — as far as the Circuit life was 
concerned — pioneered in this area and enabled a second Circuit to be formed 
in 1816 with Derby* as the head comprising forty-five places and fifty-one 
preachers, and Bourne as General Superintendent of both Circuits (Tunstall 
now sixty-two places, sixty preachers). 

Benton’s fervour led to Revival in this district in 1817 which resulted in 
extension into Leicestershire where in the following year a third Circuit came 
into being with Loughborough as centre having seventeen places and eighteen 
preachers. 

The Tunstall authorities somewhat relaxed their policy by releasing Clowes 
to assist in this Revival, and then at the March Q.M. in 1819 shook off their 
prudent fears and launched out on an evangelical campaign to such good 
purpose that in the next fifteen months the Circuit membership rose to 1,703 — 
an increase of 1,013! 

Later in the year Clowes was separated to mission Hull and district which he 
did to such effect that within six months it became a fourth Circuit with 
twenty-four preaching places and fifteen preachers. It is difficult to keep pace 
with such progress and a mere recital of figures is a poor substitution for the 
thrilling stories recorded in the histories of this period. 

It was in Hull in the year 1820 that the first Conference was held. There 
were reported eight Circuits, forty-eight Travelling Preachers, 277 Local 
*P.M. Magazine, op. cit., p. 229. * A year later Nottingham became the head. 
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Preachers and 7,842 Members (The year following there were sixteen Circuits 
and more than double the membership!). 


Primitive Methodist Evangelism: Its Methods 1811-1820 

We are now in a position to examine this wonderfully successful evangelism, 
Let us think of these P.M. pioneers as crusaders engaged in a relentless struggle 
with the powers of evil. We can then discern certain broad lines of strategy, 
They established bases in the larger towns, utilizing where possible those 
kindred spirits who were generally to be found waiting for such a lead (through 
whose invitation often the work commenced‘), and then sallying out to 
attack the neighbouring countryside. In these skirmishes are to be seen certain 
novel features as far as their tactics are concerned. The intrepid pioneer 
(alone or with a handful of supporters) would walk down the village street 
singing some rousing hymn, stopping here and there for a word of exhortation, 
and then, at some suitable place proclaiming his message. The singing evangel- 
ist was something new; so also were the women preachers? whilst the nickname 
‘Ranter’* made people curious as to what this new body was — many thinking 
it to be a political organization under religious guise. Occasionally there were 
evening open-air services lighted by lanterns. All these factors contributed to 
the attracting of attention and generally the missioner could depend on a useful 
crowd congregating. And whatever the motives for gathering, it was certain 
that many who would hear would also be convicted by the message proclaimed 
in song and prayer and preaching. Such would be gathered Methodist-fashion 
into Classes,‘ cottage Prayer Meetings would be commenced with Preaching 
Services on a Sunday, and sooner or later a church would be built: not an 
imposing edifice by any means, but a veritable Bethel for those who worshipped 
there. 

As we read the account of these pioneer labours we are irresistibly reminded 
of Primitive Methodism. Dr. Workman has indicated what are the marks of 
Apostleship’. We cannot escape the conclusion that Hugh Bourne has a strong 
claim to this high office; so too has William Clowes once he is released from the 
cramping confines of the Tunstall Circuit. 

These stories take us along a familiar way — the way trod by the early Metho- 
dist preachers. There is the preaching of essential Methodist doctrine by men 
and women who have proved its efficacy for themselves, who have known the 
dread power of evil, but have known too the saving power that makes them 
more than conquerors. There is the radiant assurance that makes their 
message irresistible. They spend much time in prayer. They expect success 
and agonize when it is denied them. There is persecution —it would be 
invidious to record personal details — and it is faced with the same dauntless 
heroism. And lastly there are the women preachers; Bourne believed in the 
usefulness of women as preachers even more than Wesley did, and Primitive 
Methodism owes a great debt to them for their devoted service. 

The supreme strategical move however was the Camp Meeting: the pitched 
battle against entrenched evil. It was carefully planned, with consideration as 


1E.g. at Nottingham and Hull. . 
2 Wesley sanctioned women preachers occasionally and with reluctance. 
* The P.M.s were called Ranters first at Belper. |‘ P.M. Magazine, op. cit., p. 231 re method. 


5 Op. cit., p. 99 f. 
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to time and place, especially regarding the Wakes. In each Circuit several 
would be held each summer, and would be eagerly anticipated in expectation 
of a resounding victory. The tactics employed gradually developed along 
certain definite lines. Bourne was insistent that preaching should not be long 
nor occupy too great a proportion of the time; that there should be plenty 
of opportunity for praying (at some meetings there was a permanent praying 
band); and that singing should be bright. Preachers received hospitality; all 
others were instructed to make their own arrangements. 

What an opportunity these meetings afforded for Christian fellowship and 
for the deepening and enriching of the Christian experience! What an oppor- 
tunity for the work of converting sinners! What an avenue of service for the 
young believer! Here was interest revived and zeal renewed for many a 
one tending to become half-hearted. No wonder that such gatherings were often 
the precursors of a mighty revival. Can we resist the conclusion that they were 
mightily owned of God?+ 

At the Conference of 1820 three Camp Meetings were arranged for Sunday, 
May 7, and we are able to follow in detail the procedure followed at the one 
held in Hull.* On the Saturday night arrangements were made as to the 
preachers for the morrow, ‘a person was appointed to conduct it’ (surely 
none other than Hugh Bourne?), ‘and an outline of the meeting was laid down, 
in which the praying, preaching and reading services were marked out, with 
the portions of time to be occupied in each... The preachers were directed 
to enter fully, and at once, into the work; to avoid long winded introductions, 
and tedious criticisms, and to get as fully into faith as possible. 

‘The labourers were on the ground early in the morning. There was some 
appearance of rain, but the Lord sent suitable weather the whole of the day.’ 

The following is the time-table of events: 

9.30 a.m. United praying service. 

10.00 ,, Preaching. 

10.30 ,, After short introductory service, the people divided into six praying ~ 
companies, ‘wrestling with heaven, and pouring out their 
supplications to the Most High; and a great solemnity rested 
upon the whole’. 

United service: singing, prayer, short discourse and experience 
meeting. 

Close of morning services and interval, evidently for physical 
refreshment, though two preachers ‘entered upon the charge 
and occupied with power and effect till half past one’. 

United singing and prayer, then praying companies. 

Two simultaneous preaching services. 

Division into twelve praying companies; the crowds now are so 
large that there are too few workers. 

Two vast preaching services. 

Praying companies (for the last time) and some engaged with 
mourners. 

Closing service lasting to about 5.30. 


?An interesting account of a country Camp Meeting can be found in Lavengro, chap. xxv, 
Which also provides a noble testimony to these preachers. 2 P.M. Magazine, op. cit., p. 221 f. 
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‘Soon after six, the service began in the chapel, and in the street. After 
preaching in the chapel, the service with the mourners commenced, and 
continued a considerable time’. 

One lesson stands out. Effective evangelism needs to be adapted to meet the 
needs of each age. Field preaching, Camp Meetings, Holiness Conventions, 
Week-end Conferences, Race-course Services — all have served their day and 
generation — and may continue to do so. Is it not possible that Camp Meetings, 
adapted to modern requirements, may still prove of tremendous value in 
evangelizing the holiday crowds of post-war England? 


The Bible Christians. 

Another outbreak of revivalistic fervour occurred in Devon around the year 
1810. This was through the agency of William O’Bryan whose irregular 
methods proved incompatible with the Methodism of that day and who was 
accordingly expelled. He was acknowledgedly a fervent evangelist and had 
raised up many societies which had been incorporated into Methodism, but no 
doubt the authorities felt justified in acting as they did, especially as they gave 
him another chance and had to expel him a second time for the same irregular- 
ities. 

He opened therefore as a lone evangelist with 18 places, being careful to select 
those places that had no Christian ministration. Upon urgent request however 
he went in 1815 to Shebbear where he enrolled 22 members — all Church 
goers — into a Class. These later received unsympathetic treatment from the 
clergyman and separated to form the nucleus of a body later to be known as the 
Bible Christians. 

By the beginning of 1816 when the first Q.M. was held, there were 237 
members; this number 15 months later had grown to 1,112, and at the time of 
the first Conference, held in 1819 there were reported 2,389 members, 8 
Churches, 12 Stations, and 30 Travelling Preachers of whom 14 were women. 
The movement spread through the west of England, into the Isle of Wight, 
Kent and even to Northumberland. This was not necessarily due to any new 
methods employed but simply through the preaching of Methodist doctrine 
combined with powerful. advocacy and untiring labours. 


We can trace several interesting parallels with Primitive Methodism § 


(O’Bryan and Bourne were in frequent correspondence with one another).' 

1. Both O’Bryan and Bourne were touched by Quaker influences. 

2. Both Connexions made great use of women preachers. 

3. Both experienced persecution. 

4. Both practised an aggressive evangelism. 

5- Both suffered the indignity of being nick-named. 

And in all these things (with a qualification concerning the first) they re- 
sembled Primitive Methodism. 

We may recall here some words spoken by Archbishop Davidson concerning 
the relationship of the C. of E. to Methodism,* which might also refer to the 
attitude of Methodism to both Primitive Methodism and the Bible Christians: 


1 P.M. Magazine, op. cit., 1821, pp. 112, 138, 162. : 

* See also essay by Miss Evelyn Underhill, “The Group in History’ (quoted Expos. Times, May 
1934) in which is stressed the need for the spirit of tradition to be combined with the spirit of 
spontaneity. 
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‘If the Bishops of that time had taken a larger view, the splendid work which 
evangelists have done outside the Church might have been done inside the 


Church.’ 


American Evangelism 1800-1820 

This study would be incomplete if no reference were made to the work done 
in America during this period. The Methodist Episcopal Church of America 
came into being in 1784 with Dr. Coke and Francis Asbury (the two remaining * 
members of the Primitive Methodist Apostolate) as General Superintendents 
—or Bishops as later designated. The policy of the Church was distinctively 
Methodist and under such leadership and with such an amazingly devoted and 
daring company of itinerants the work made rapid progress. 

By 1800 Asbury, upon whom the brunt of the pastoral oversight had fallen — 
(it was the duty of a Bishop to preside at the annual Conferences and there 
were seven or so of these, each meeting at far separated places!) — was feeling 
the effects of his 29 years’ itinerancy and he sought permission to retire. The 
General Conference meeting at Baltimore that year elected Richard Whatcoat 
to be his colleague ‘earnestly entreating a continuation of his services, so far as 
his strength would permit’. Dr. Coke preached the Ordination Sermon on this 
occasion, the last of such services that he was to perform for American Method- 
ism. He attended the next General Conference, also held at Baltimore, and 
then parted from Asbury for the last time. In the 20 years he had paid 9g visits 
to America but the remaining years of his life were to be directed towards the 
east, though he kept keen interest in the work done in America. We may 
appropriately quote Asbury’s tribute taken from his journal of May, 1815 
wri ten whilst attending the New York Conference held at Albany: ‘Sunday, 
2ist. By vote of Conference I preached the funeral service for Dr. Coke, of 
blessed mind and soul, of the third branch of Oxonian Methodists, a gentleman, 
ascholar, and to us a bishop; and, as a minister of Christ, in zeal, in labours, 
and in services, the greatest man of the last century.’ 

But it was Asbury himself who gave the power, inspiration and direction to 
American Methodism in these formative years. He, like his leader, was a true 
evangelist with a passion for extending the work and a genius for organizing. 
One biographer indicates what a debt is owing to Asbury inasmuch as none of 
the other leaders combined these two gecessary attributes. Even from 1800 
when almost worn out he continued his apostolic labours. What strain, discom- 
forts, privations, pain that he suffered may be glimpsed from his journal. One 
small extract written after the Kentucky Conference 1803 must suffice: ‘Six 
months in the year I have had, for thirty two years, occasionally to submit to 
what will never be agreeable to me. The people are amongst the kindest in the 
world. But kindness will not make a crowded log cabin, twelve feet by ten 
agreeable. Without are cold and rain, and within six adults, and as many 
children, one of them all motion. The dogs, too ... etc.’ And this was to 
continue up to the week of his death 13 years later. 

During this period the Church was blazing with a passion for extending the 
work; every preacher was a missionary. This accounts for the phenomenal 
growth: the membership in 1804 of 103,134 increasing by 1816 to 218,037, the 

1F. W. Briggs, Bishop Asbury, p. 97. 
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territory covered extending in proportion, whilst in 1819 missioning of the 
Indians commenced. 

One feature of this work of Revival was the great use made of Camp Meetings, 
These originated in 1799, being first of all Sacramental Occasions but proving 
of such value as a Revivalistic agency that they gradually developed into such, 
They were admirably suited to the conditions. Crowds assembled from the 
backwoods and lived under camp conditions for several days; they were 
associated in warm fellowship, with inspiring meetings and powerful praying, 
with the conversion of sinners the primary aim. Asbury attended his first 
Camp Meeting in 1800, taking with him Bishop Whatcoat and Mr. McKendree 
— (would that the leaders of British Methodism had taken the same trouble!) — 
and he was quick to see the possibilities for good in such meetings. He discerned 
the dangers also ‘but he was too sagacious and practical, and too much in 
earnest, to allow this to deter him from adopting what, IF sUITABLY GUARDED, 
might become so immense a power for good’ (Briggs, op. cit., p. 250). It was 
inevitable that some disturbance would be occasioned: on the one hand by 
those ill-disposed, and on the other those overwraught by the emotional strain 
displaying the strange manifestations so familiar under such circumstances, 
The former were faced with unflinching courage; the latter, regulated with 
care and sympathy. The Camp Meetings continued and served in large degree 
to keep alive the spirit of revival and missionary passion. 

Such progress and development occasioned the need for adapting the existing 
organization. Each Conference had its problems. We have seen how in 1800 
another Bishop was chosen by the General Conference to assist Asbury; in 1808 
another had to be elected, for Whatcoat died in 1806 and this time one was 
chosen from the ranks of the American preachers: William McKendree. It was 
at this Conference also that the decision was reached which made the General 
Conference a delegated assembly from the Annual Conferences instead of being 
open to all who were able to attend. Succeeding General Conferences refused to 
allow the Annual Conferences to elect their own presiding elders however. 
There was also the Slavery question that had to be faced, and in 1816 a resolu- 
tion was passed forbidding any slave-holder to be an official in the Church if 
the laws of that state permitted emancipation. We mention these points to show 
that there were pressing problems to be faced but these were not allowed to 
diminish the evangelical zeal. , 

We have not mentioned the names of these ‘rough riders’. We will but say 
that their story is reminiscent also of the early Methodist preachers in Britain, 
and our tribute will be that Francis Asbury was worthy to be their leader. 
When President Coolidge unveiled the statue of Asbury in the City of Wash- 


‘ ington, he asked: ‘Who shall say when his influence, written on the immortal 


souls of men, shall end?’ y 


British Methodist Missionary Work 

It is pleasant in concluding this essay to return to the history of British 
Methodism and to discern two tendencies which reveal the true Methodist 
spirit which was always there though hidden below the surface at times. 
Appropriately enough we can find a link with what has gone before, through 
the consideration of resolutions passed at the Liverpool Conferences of 1813 and 
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1820 which atone in some measure for the unfortunate decision made at the 
Liverpool Conference of 1807. 

It was at the 1813 Conference that Dr. Coke made his impassioned appeal 
for Methodism to take upon itself the task of evangelizing India (The East 
India Company had long refused missionaries the chance of working in India 
but with the ceding of Ceylon to the British Government in 1802 the way had 
opened for work there). At first the leaders hesitated before committing the 
Church but finally Dr. Coke’s earnestness prevailed and it was decided to send 
out seven missionaries, five of them to Ceylon. 

This decision led to the formation the same year of Nledunnite Societies in the 
various areas, Leeds having the honour of being the first, and thus was the 
Methodist Missionary Society born. By 1816 it had been accepted as part of the 
Church organization and two years later it was unified through the appointment 
of a committee to direct its affairs. The first report showed 111 Missionaries, 
with more than 23,000 members overseas, the wark being established 
in Europe, Ceylon and India, New South Wales, the West Indies and 
Canada. 

-The Conference decision however only gave official approval and assured 
support to work that had been established many years. On most of the above- 
mentioned fields Methodism had commenced through the enthusiasm of 
emigrants (in the W. Indies by a converted planter). It had been Dr. Coke’s 
especial service to the Church to ensure that such work was followed up through 
the establishment of mission centres. His enthusiasm in missionary collecting 
had led him to offend some of his brethren and to earn a rebuke from John 
Wesley but by 1798 permission had been granted for collections to be taken in 
the churches for Foreign Missions. In 1804 a committee had been appointed to 
direct overseas work. 

It was a fitting end to an heroic life that Dr. Coke on the voyage to Ceylon 
with the newly-appointed missionaries, the fulfilment of 30 years of planning, 
should die and be buried at sea. 

One field merits our attention in the study of the evangelism of the period — 
the West Indies. Dr. Coke had followed up the implanting of the Methodist 
banner in the islands with four visits between 1786 to 1793 though right up to 
the formation of the M.M.S. he was Superintendent of the work and kept in 
constant correspondence with the various islands. 

Here indeed the missionaries were ministering to those who needed them 
most: the slaves on the plantations, who were utterly uncared for by the 
Established Church. Such a work was done that is remembered with gratitude 
to this day, but it was work done at great cost. On most of the islands there was 
bitter opposition from the white elements, and in some it developed into 
venomous persecution. 

In Jamaica for example, legal enactments in 1802 and 1806 were deliberately 
directed against Methodism in an effort to make the holding of services impos- 
sible, though both were quashed in due course by the Home Government. 
Nevertheless ministers were twice imprisoned and by a local prohibition the 
Methodist Church in the capital was closed for 13 years. Yet in the 20 years 
preceding 1813 the numbers grew from 600 to 1,723 and with the turning of the 
tide and a more favourable public opinion (the church was re-opened in 1815) 
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the ministers had a real chance and in the next six years the membership soared 
to 6,540. 

But apart from external opposition there were also internal difficulties. The 
majority of these members were slaves and their general response to the gospel 
message was encouraging but they were living under deplorable conditions s9 
that obstacles to the living of a Christian life were tremendous and the oppor. 
tunities of ministering to them were limited. For instance the Superintendent 
in St. Vincent 1813 had to expel 500 members but as he says ‘what is one sermon 
in two weeks for such unhappy, stupid, pitiable, rational animals as these” 
(W.M.M.S. History: vol. I1., p. 178). Many of them also carried over much 
of the old paganism of their native Africa. Yet altogether a mighty work of 
grace was wrought, the proof of which is to be seen in the fact that it has 
endured through the years. In this period 1800-1820 the membership in 
Antigua went up from 2,400 to 4,000, in St. Vincent from 2,000 to over 3,000 
and this story is typical of work and progress in other islands. 


British Methodism 1820 

Our final reference is to the Liverpool Conference of 1820 at which Jabez 
Bunting was President for the first time. This Conference was faced with an 
unprecedented situation —a membership decrease of 4,638 — the first real 
decrease since statistics were introduced in 1776. 

What was the reason? There were probably many contributory factors and it 
should be remembered tlrat 1819 was a year of unusual unrest but one weighty 
factor must be reckoned with — the cautious policy adopted for British Method- 
ism in the two previous decades. And there is no doubt upon whom the Con- 
ference placed the responsibility. In answer to the question: ‘What measures 
can we adopt for the increase of spiritual religion among our societies and con- 
gregations, and for the extension of the work of God in our native country? 
there was drawn up a document which outlined means whereby the decline 
might be arrested. So arose the famous Liverpool Minutes which once were 
reckoned so important and which the present writer has, alas, never seen in full! 

There is sufficient indication in the New History*-to reveal their heart- 
searching character and the warmth of devotion evoked. It is a call to the 
Preachers — a call first to the deepening of the individual experience, then to 
the preaching of basic Gospel truths in the true (i.e. primitive) Methodist 
fashion, then to whole-hearted consecration as ministers, and especially as home 
missionaries. There are also practical suggestions as to how this revival might 
be furthered, amongst which might be mentioned in view of what happened in 
1807 the holding of Open-Air Services and Cottage Prayer Meetings. 

Is tikere any wonder but that such means were effective? It is good to end on 
such a note with Methodism having found itself again. As the History says: 
‘Seldom has a Christian church sent forth a worthier or more weighty document." 

It was one of those occasions when Methodism by the grace of God was 
enabled to recall herself to her true mission. What was said of the later Forward 
Movement might also refer to this reconsecration: ‘Fundamentally it was 4 
revival of the spirit of evangelism in the early Methodist form, according 1 
which the primary business of the church is not to conserve ancient traditions 

1 New History of Methodism, pp. 417-8. 
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or to watch the unfolding of a line of development, but to glorify Christ by 
saving souls’.* 
What an ideal to maintain! 
B. CrossBy 





EDIFYING STORIES (MIDRASH) IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


T is well known that the Books of Chronicles are the last books in the Hebrew 

O.T., and this is because they are very late in date, very late in the fourth 
century B.c. or even later. Twice in 2 Chronicles we have reference to what the 
R.V. calls ‘Commentaries’, the commentary of the prophet Iddo (xiii. 22), 
and the commentary of the book of the kings (xxiv. 27). Driver remarks that 
the R.V. is wrong. The word is Midrash and a midrash is not what we mean 
by a commentary. 

A midrash is an imaginative development of a thought or theme suggested by 
Scripture especially a didactic or homiletic exposition or an edifying religious 
story. Thus Jonah, Tobit and Susannah are midrashim. Jeremiah had taught 
that repentance would avert punishment, not only from Israel but from the 
nations generally (xviii. 7 ff.). The writer of Jonah supplies a practical illustra- 
tion of Jeremiah’s teaching. He may, of course, have started from a tradition 
that Jonah went to Nineveh to preach, or he may not. What is certain is that 
he has sketched in Jonah the attitude of the average Israelite, who rather than 
warn them, preferred to let the barbarous and cruel Assyrians, who had 
overrun every nation in turn, perish under God’s wrath. Indeed he was actually 
grieved that God should show mercy on them. Similarly Susannah is a midrash 
of Deuteronomy xix. 15 At the mouth of two witnesses or at the mouth of three 
witnesses shall a matter be established. In Susannah there were two witnesses 
whose false witness broke down under cross-examination. This little book is a 
product of the controversy on the need for the cross-examination of witnesses, 
which controversy took place between the Pharisees and the Sadducees in the 
latter years of Alexander Jannaeus (B.c. 95-80). 

Sailors have always been noted for their yarns, and in addition to Jonah, we 
may notice one or two from the Talmud. Rabba said, Those who go down to 
the sea in ships told me that the wave that comes to sink a ship has a flame as of 
white fire on its head, and we have clubs on which is engraved, I am that I am, 
Yahweh of Hosts; we smite it on its side and it sinks to rest. 

At first sight this looks like no more than a sailor’s yarn. But it would not be 
unnatural for Hebrew oars to have God’s name engraved on them, while the 
flame as of white fire is the crest of the wave. When the ship is put to the wave, 

* New History of Methodism, p. 457. 

N.B. It may be argued that my criticism of the policy adopted from 1800-1819 is nullified by the 

it in this period there was an increase of over 100 per cent in membership. But I am rather 
concerned with what might have been, considering that the P.M. membership rose to 15,000 in 
ten years, the Bible Christians to 3,000 in five years. What might an aggressive Methodism have 


accomplished if advantage had been taken of every opportunity! 
2 
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_ the wave lifts it and appears to sink to rest, a phenomenon that every one who 


has travelled the ocean is familiar with. The story has thus a poetical ring, and 
is obviously a midrash on Ps. cvii. 23-29, They that go down to the sea in ships 
. . . these see the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep ... Then they 
cry untotheLord. Hemaketh thestormacalm, So that the waves thereofaresitill, 

Here is a midrash on Jeremiah v. 22.. 

Between wave and wave there are three hundred leagues, and the height of 
the wave is three hundred leagues. Once a wave lifted us up, and I saw the 
resting place of a star .. . and if it had lifted us up more, the star would have 
scorched us with its breath. One wave shouted to another, Hast thou lef 
anything in the world that thou hast not destroyed? It replied, Come, see the 
mighty acts of the Lord, that although it is but as much as a fringe of sand, | 
have not passed over it, as it is said, Fear ye not me, saith the Lord . . . which 
have placed the sand for the bound of the sea, by a perpetual decree, that it 
cannot pass it? and though the waves toss themselves, yet can they not prevail; 
... though they roar, yet can they not pass over it (Jeremiah v. 22). 

These two stories from the Babylonian Talmud are merely poetical and 
imaginative illustrations of scripture passages. In Jonah and Daniel there ma 
be some traditic-: as well. It is often difficult to say whether there is a tradition 


- behind a midrash or not, and if there is, how far is it historical. 


Let us now turn to the New Testament. We will begin with Jesus stilling the 
storm because we have just been discussing sea stories. The soberness of the 
narrative is quite unlike the imaginative narratives we have been considering, 
but the last words of the story, And they feared a great fear, and said one to 
another, Who then is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him 
show that it is a midrash none the less. The words, They feared a great fear, 
occur only in Jonah i. 10,16 in the O.T., so our narrative has the book of 
Jonah in mind. Further, Jonah figures somewhat prominently in Q. In Luke 
xi. 29 ff. with the parallel in Matthew xii. 39 ff., Jesus refuses any sign except the 
sign of the prophet Jonah, at whose preaching the heathen Ninevites repented, 
whereas a greater than Jonah is now before his own people and they reper 
not. The story of stilling the storm, then, is a midrash on the text, Behold a 
greater than Jonah is here. Jonah slept in the storm: so did Jesus. The sailo 
were terrified and awoke Jonah: so those who awoke Jesus. The sailors secured 
a calm by throwing Jonah overboard: it was Jesus’ presence and words that 
lulled the wind to rest and calmed the roaring sea. No wonder, like the sailon 
in Jonah, Jesus’ ship-mates feared a great fear and asked the question, Whoi 
this? The answer the narrative implicitly supplies is, Behold, a greater tha 
Jonah is here. How far the story corresponds to fact is another question. The 


. least that will account for the story is a storm on the lake in which Jesus’ serent} 


peace calmed the tumult of fear within his companions’ breasts, so that 

With Christ in the vessel they smiled at the storm. 

While we are dealing with sea stories we may as well look at the story d 
Jesus’ walking on the water. 

The first point to be made is that Jesus’ walking on the sea is symbolical d 
this triumph over tumultuous opposition. In the O.T. the roar of angry wates 
is often symbolic of the tumult of the nations. Thus Isaiah xvii.13 Ah, the 
uproar of many peoples which roar like the roaring of the seas. 
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Jeremiah li. 42 The sea is come up upon Babylon (of invasion). 

Psalm Ixv. 7 Which stilleth the roaring of the seas, the roaring of their waves, 
And the tumult of the peoples. 

And in Acts iv. 25-26 we have Psalm ii quoted: 

Why do the nations rage 

And the peoples imagine a vain thing? 

The kings of the earth set themselves 

And the rulers take counsel together 

Against the Lord, and against his anointed. 

And in the next verse (Acts iv. 27) we have the explanation added, 

For of a truth in this city against thy holy Servant Jesus, whom thou didst 
anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate and the Gentiles and the peoples of 
Israel were gathered together. Perhaps John gives the clue why this story was 
inserted at this point. He says (vi. 15), Jesus knowing that they were about to 
come and seize him to make him king. Not only opposition to Jesus, but ignor- 
ant partisanship was like the raging of the sea. But we see Jesus treading it 
underfoot, serene amid the storm, not sinking in it, but upborne by the un- 
yielding wave. 

The second point is that the ‘disciples suffered much from the opposition, 
but were rescued by Jesus. The wind was contrary: the opposition was fierce 
and strong. They were buffeted as they rowed. 

But at last he comes to them in the fourth watch (Mark vi. 48), that is at the 
earliest dawn of the resurrection day. They thought he was a figment of their 
own imagination, only to find that it was his very self. The Jesus who had left 
them in death was with them again for their everyday life. 

At this point we may notice Matthew’s pendent to the story (Matthew xiv. 
28-32a). It is the story of Peter’s walking on the water. What Jesus can do, 
Peter can do. If Jesus can abide the opposition, so can Peter. Lord, I am ready 
to go with thee to prison and to death (Luke xxii. 33). But Peter’s boldness 
was nearly his ruin. He denied his Lord under stress of danger, and would have 
sunk but for Jesus’ kind but searching glance, and for the special appearance to 
Peter after his resurrection (1 Corinthians xv. 5, Luke xxiv. 34, Mark xvi. 7). 
We have a variant of this story in the priceless appendix to the Fourth Gospel 
(ch. xxi) where Peter is reinstated in his apostleship. 

The third point is that the story intends an answer to the question asked in 
the story of the stilling of the storm, Who, then, is this? Those who knew their 


-O.T. could give only one answer. It is God of whom it is said, 


Psalm Ixxvii. 19 Thy way was in the sea 
And thy paths in the great waters. 
So in Isaiah xliii. 16 Thus saith the Lord 
Which maketh a way in the sea 
And a path in the mighty waters 
and in Job ix. 8 Which alone stretcheth out the heavens, 
And treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 
In Matthew xiv. 33 the answer to the question is given explicitly, 
Truly thou art the Son of God. 
The question how far there is a historical basis for the story has not been 
dealt with, but émt r%¢8aAdéeorg can mean either On the sea, or, By the sea. 
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It has the second meaning in John xxi. 1 where R.V. translates, At the sea of 
Tiberias. Perhaps the historical basis of the story is just that Jesus left his 
disciples and went alone into the mountain. They waited in vain for him, for 
he had tojd them not to wait. Having prayed through the night he was walking 
home when they saw him as they converged, striding along by the lakeside 
while they toiled at the oar. Both the Aramaic and the Greek prepositions have 
the same ambiguity. 

Let us now turn to Jesus’ genealogy in Matthew. Were it not for the way in 
which the genealogy is arranged it would be fanciful to see in this a midrash on 
Numbers xxiv. 17 (Balaam’s prophecy). 

I see him but not now, 

I behold him but not nigh. 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall arise out of Israel. 
But the genealogy is arranged in three groups of fourteen names, and the names 
are somewhat artificially arranged, so as to get fourteen names in each, for 
Jeconiah both ends the second and begins the third group. But why fourteen? 
Because Matthew is particularly concerned to show that Jesus is the royal son 
of David. The title Son of David, occurs nine times in Matthew and only three 
times in each of Mark and Luke. Now a six pointed star, composed of two 
intersecting equilateral triangles forms the three Hebrew letters of the word 
David, and is known as Magen David or, The Shield of David. The two 
triangles are the ancient form of the Hebrew letter Daleth, and their numerical 
value is four. The hexagon in the centre is nearly a circle and so approaches the 
ancient form of the Hebrew letter vav. But twice four plus six equals fourteen. 
And as there are three letters in David’s name, we have three fourteens. Thus 
the signature ‘Son of David’ is written right across Matthew’s genealogy of 
Jesus. 

The star leads the wise men to Bethlehem. So Deutero-Isaiah (Ix. 1-3) 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come, 

And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, 

And gross darkness the peoples: 

But the Lord shall arise upon thee, 

And his glory shall be seen upon thee. 

And nations shall come to thy light, 

And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

Now in Rabbinic literature scribes or wise men are described as kings (Gitt. 
62 a, Jastrow, 791). This is perhaps the meaning of ‘I the preacher was king in 
Jerusalem’ (Ecclesiastes i. 12), i.e. that the writer was a ‘wise man’, the head 
of a school. It is perhaps also the meaning in Luke x. 24 ‘which many prophets 
and kings desired to see’. The wise men from the East is, then, an interpretation 
of ‘kings’ in Isaiah lx., and the star, to the brightness of whose rising they come 
is the Son of David. They come with their camels, dromedaries, ships, from 
the East, a comprehensive term used to include Midian, Ephah, Sheba, Kedar, 
Nebaioth, Tarshish; and the places whence come the abundanceof the sea and 
the wealth of the nations (Isaiah lx. 5-9). The gifts these wise men bring are the 
same, gold, frankincense and myrrh, as the kings brought (Isaiah lx. 6, Mat- 
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thew ii. 11) except that Matthew adds ‘myrrh’ (cp. Canticles iii, 6) to get his 
triple beat. Matthew’s story is, then, a midrash on Isaiah Ix. . 

What are we to say about Luke’s story of the shepherds and the heavenly 
host near Bethlehem? 

In the first place note that kings are often described as shepherds of their 
people. This is particularly common with regard to the kings and principal 
men of Israel. Jeremiah, however, has constant regard to nations other than 
his own; and for him, more than once, heathen kings and their peoples are 
shepherds and their flocks. Thus, of a coming invasion from the North it is 
said, Shepherds with their flocks shall come unto her (Zion); they shall pitch 
their tents against her round about; they shall feed every one in his place. 
(Jeremiah vi. 3.) So, Behold evil shall go forth from nation to nation . . . howl 
ye shepherds and cry . . . hark, the cry of the shepherds, and the howling of the 
principal of the flock! for the Lord layeth waste their pasture (Jeremiah xxv. 
32, 34, 36). We shall not go outside O.T. usage, then, if we see in the shepherds 
and their flocks that night at Bethlehem, all nations and their rulers wrapped in 
the darkness of heathenism 

For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, 
And gross darkness the peoples. 
But the darkness is dispersed: the news of the Advent is brought by an angel, 
and the heathen are flooded with heaven’s glory: 
But the Lord shall rise upon thee 
And his glory shall be seen upon thee, 
And nations shall come to thy light, 
And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

It is obvious that the stories in both Matthew and Luke are midrashim on 
Isaiah Ix. Whether they are independent is not so clear. From wise men from 
the East to shepherds at Bethlehem is not a far cry, since both mean kings of 
the nations. From the star to the heavenly host is also an easy transition, since 
the host of heaven in the O.T., a constant object of heathen worship, consists 
of the heavenly bodies, which, however, are really personal, super-angelic 
beings. We have then in Luke the same thought as in Philippians ii. 10 That 
in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of things in heaven and things on 
earth. If the Lukan story has any dependence on the Matthaean, then we have 
the stars of heaven worshipping the Star of David. 

It is a further question if we ask what historical truth lies behind these 
stories. Certainly the birth of Jesus, and perhaps also that birth at Bethlehem; 
though Micah v. 2. But thou Bethlehem, Ephrathah, which art little to be 
among the thousands of Judah, out of thee shall one come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth are from old, from everlasting, 
together with the Rabbinic tradition that Bethlehem was to be the birthplace 
of the Messiah, is sufficient to account for this. Source criticism has shown that 
the birth stories of Matthew and Luke are among the latest elements of the 
gospels. More than this we cannot say. 

Lastly we may look at the story of Pentecost as given in the second chapter 
of the Acts. It is claimed that we have two accounts of Pentecost, the more 
historical one in Acts iv, where Peter and John, released from prison return to 
their own company and report. The result is a united act of thanksgiving and 
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prayer followed by a shaking of the place wherein they were gathered together, 
and the filling of the company with the Holy Ghost and boldness of speech, 
Certainly there are difficulties in the story of Acts ii. In the first place we know 
from 1 Corinthians that glossolalia or ‘speaking with tongues’ was ecstatic 
utterance, not given for the edification of those who only understood a foreign 
language, but which, exercised by members of the church at Corinth reduced 
their contribution to the fellowship of the Church to mere jibberish. Thus 
1 Corinthians xiv. 19 I had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I might instruct others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. In the 
second place, speaking the various foreign languages indicated in Acts ii. 8 f, 


was unnecessary. The proselytes and Jews of the dispersion visiting Jerusalem 


for the feast would all understand Greek. 

Now there is a midrash which declares that the seventy nations of the world 
heard the Law each in their own language when on Sinai it was spoken to 
Israel by God. Perhaps this midrash is at the basis of the story in Acts. The 
apostles and their companions were endowed with tongues of fire: a new 
boldness, a new effectiveness of utterance was theirs, and it was for all the 
nations. Further it was the gift of the Spirit; a new apprehension of the 
Redeemer God in Christ Jesus had made them his effective instruments, and 
for all the world. This was the decisive experience in the history of the Christian 
Church, just as the law-giving on Sinai was the decisive, formative experience 
in the history of Israel. The Christian law replacing the Jewish law was the 
command and the power to evangelize the world. 

James T. Hupson 
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pace ESSOR DENNEY often wondered at Dickens’s representation of 
Nonconformity in grotesque characters like Stiggins. The following 
explanation seemed to him reasonable: ‘All the novelists, like Dickens, Thack- 
eray and Fielding represent the natural man and his goodness — that is, goodness 
in instinctive forms; but all kinds of nonconformity stand for goodness in 
reflective forms — that is, forms which have a fendency to be self-conscious, and 
if they are not watched Pharisaic. Now self-consciousness and Pharisaism are 
very odious to the natural man, whose goodness must be impulsive and 
instinctive or null, and hence he pitches into them whenever he gets the 
chance, with or without provocation.’ (Letters of James Denney to W. Roberts 
Nicoll, 1893-1917, p. 191 f.) . 

It must be further understood that till well on in the nineteenth century ‘the 
Nonconformist Conscience’ was apt to relegate the reading of novels to ‘the 
world’, as unfit for the nourishment of awakened souls. To be sure, Bunyan 
had written a pioneer novel in his Life and Death of Mr. Badman; Defoe moralized 
and theologized to suit the taste of his readers in Robinson Crusoe and other 
adventure stories; Scott sought to write fiction that no reasonable Christian 
could find objectionable. But the religious leader who might have encouraged 
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the discriminate reading of novels had little patience with them. John Wesley 
was a cultivated man of letters. He read widely and critically in English Litera- 
ture, but believed that truth was better than fiction. He ‘would recommend 
yery few novels to young people, for fear they should be too desirous for more. 
... The want of novels may be supplied by well-chosen histories’. Thomas 
Jackson, President of the Wesleyan Conference in 1839, said that Methodists 
had no time for any literature save the Bible and hymn-book. He dismissed 
Sterne with scorn and was proud to say that he had never read a page of Sir 
Charles Grandison. Curiously enough he published Henry Brooke’s now for- 
gotten Fool of Quality for the benefit of his followers; his preachers ‘read it from 
asense of duty’ but ‘it met with strong criticism’. Wesley abridged useful books 
of all kinds to encourage Methodists to read, but confessed that ‘the generality’ 
did not care to read ‘anything but religious works’ (letter, August 8, 1788).* 
There was ‘a painful sensation’ in City Road Chapel, London, the citadel of 
Methodism, when Dr. Adam Clark the Commentator recommended the 
congregation to read the novels of Scott. When Samuel Warren, a novelist of 
Methodist antecedents, pilloried Methodism in Ten Thousand a Year, the 
‘Philistines’ scrambled for copies in the circulating libraries but ‘the Lord’s own 
people’ do not seem to have read it. Was it worth reading? Much of it read 
like one of those Evangelical tracts that, with the local newspaper, formed the 
staple reading of so many homes in those days. The Rev. Dismal Horror holds 
up to his flock the awful example of Miss Snooks, who kept a circulating 
library and, plunging still deeper into sin, went one unhappy Thursday to a 
theatre. She was taken ill on Friday, and ‘was a lifeless corpse when the next 
Sabbath dawned’; at which terrible climax the chapel women sobbed hysteric- 
ally and vowed that they would never again read a novel or enter a playhouse. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century there were a number of dissenting 
families who enjoyed good literature. There were for instance the Unitarian 
Taylors and Martineaus of Norwich, the Dobells of Kent (who produced 
Sydney Dobell the poet), the Yorkshire Smethams (who produced James 
Smetham the artist, Methodist Class-Leader and friend of the Pre-Raphaelites). 
One thinks of T. T. Lynch, lover of poetry, whose Rivulet caused such un-called 
for controversy. The father of the late Dr. F. W. Macdonald was a poor 
Wesleyan minister, yet two of his daughters married artists (Burne-Jones and 
Poynter). The library of this cultured home was lined with the works of 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett and Scott; Thackeray, the Brontés, etc., 
joining them as they were published. Frederick, born in 1842 soon 
became ‘a willing bondsman of Jane Austen’ (F. W. Macdonald, As a Tale 
that is told (1919).) 

On the other hand, Miss Amy Cruse reminds us that the prejudice against 
novels died hard, even in households where one would expect a certain dis- 
crimination. Thus W. T. Stead the journalist, the son of a Congregational 
Minister in Yorkshire (b. 1849), confessed: ‘I was brought up in a home where 
life was regarded as the vestibule of Eternity ..: Hence in our north country 
Manse a severe interdict was laid on all time-wasting amusements... Among 
them three stood conspicuous. The first was Theatre, which was the Devil’s 


— London Quarterly and Holborn Review, F. Baker’s ‘Study of Wesley’s Readings’ (11), July 
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Chapel; the second was Cards, which were the Devil’s Prayer Book; and the 
third was the Novel — a kind of Devil’s Bible, whose meretricious attractions 
waged an unholy competition against the reading of God’s Word.’ Stead’s 
father admitted poetry to his library; William was allowed to read Byron’s 
poetry and Scott’s, but not the Waverley novels. The same inconsistency is 
seen in other denouncers of novels. The Rev. Robert Brown, of St. Matthew’s, 
Douglas, Isle of Man, would not allow any novels in his vicarage — not even 
those of Scott — in whose favour an exception was often made. ‘Yet he loved 
Scott’s poems, and he loved still more those of Byron. He would not read 
Waverley, yet he read and re-read Don Juan. It is true that Mr. Brown was nota 
Dissenter, but he was an Evangelical, and the views of the Dissenters and 
Evangelicals on the subject of reading were in most cases identical’.* 





II 


Such being the dissenting and Evangelical opinion of novels, one can hardly 
expect novelists to be very lenient towards censorious critics. If novels were 
condemned because they were considered rivals of religious reading, con- 
comitants of a ‘worldly’ outlook, or ethically worthless because ‘untrue’ — 
novelists were not likely to waste time over those who were unlikely to read their 
books. To the fashionable world Evangelicals were tolerable only so long as 
they remained within the Established Church. Dissenters were a despised 
minority, whose views, prejudices and enthusiasms were provincial and slightly 
ridiculous. Their vast increase in numbers and wealth, however, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century forced the nation to take account of them, 
if only from a political point of view. Both orthodox Dissent (Independent and 
Baptist) and Unitarian Dissent were naturally Whig, with a considerable 
Radical wing, but official Wesleyanism during the long reign of the Rev. 
Jacob Bunting, was definitely Tory.* So in Disraeli’s Coningsby (1844) we find 
Tory wire-pullers counting on Wesleyan backing at elections; Mr. Tadpole 
would ‘sooner be supported by the Wesleyans than by all the marquesses in 
the peerage’. Lord Fitz-Booby remarks: ‘I am told these Wesleyans are really 
a very respectable body. I believe there is no very material difference between 

.their tenets and those of the establishment. I never heard much of them till 
lately. We have too long confounded them with the mass of the Dissenters;* 
but their conduct at several elections proves that they are far from unreason- 
able... when we come in, something should be done for the Wesleyans, eh, 
Rigby?’ ‘I am all for a religious cry,’ said Taper; ‘it means nothing, and if 
successful, does not interfere with business when we are in.’ 

Thackeray’s world was not that of Dissent, though his picture of ‘the Clap- 
ham sect’ in The Newcomes includes both Churchmen and Nonconformists; 
and who can forget that ecclesiastical anomaly, the ‘Proprietary Chapel’, 
presided over by the inimitable Charles Honeyman? Although Dickens 
belonged to the lower middle class, with its tendency to tenacious Noncon- 


1Cruse, The Victorians and their Books, chap. v, “The Chapel Folks’. (London, 1935). Many 
modern editions of Byron still exclude Don Juan (e.g. Everyman). 

* See Maldwyn Edwards, Methodism and England, 1850-1932 (London, 1943). ; 

* This tradition apparently survived into the twentieth century. During the 1910 Election strife, 
‘Lord Lichlea’ said: ‘I think we should see something of the new Wez-/ey-an parson. The Wez-ley- 
ans are good people, not like — other Dissenters.’ (E. Thompson’s fohn Arnison, 1935.) 
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formity, he not only accepted current caricatures of popular Evangelical 
religion but gave these a wide circulation. Hurrell Froude, representative of 
the Oxford Movement, described a Dissenter as a man who ‘turned up the 
whites of his eyes and said Lawd’. Dickens depicted the dissenting preacher as 
not merely uneducated and sanctimonious, but as an unctuous hypocrite. 
He made no attempt to discriminate between the tabernacles of fanatical, 
hysterical preachers like Stiggins and Chadband, on the one hand, and 
decorous chapels whose ministers might have a London B.A. or a Scottish 
M.A., or at least the training of a theological college. There were, indeed, 
vulgar loud-voiced preachers to be found like the ranter under whom Mrs. 
Nubbles sat (Old Curiosity Shop) — a man who terrified poor women by lurid 
pictures of hell and the imminent danger incurred by those who wore bows in 
their bonnets and frequented the playhouse. Browning described such a 
conventicle (“Zion Chapel’) in Christmas-Eve (1850); but in spite of the repellent 
atmosphere, he felt that these poor folk had ‘the root of the matter’ in them.* 

Many people would be surprised to hear that Dickens had any voluntary 
association with Nonconformity. Yet such was the case. Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll claimed that he was ‘a Unitarian to the end’, while G. K. Chesterton 
only admitted that he attended a Unitarian chapel ‘for a week or two’. The 
Rev. J. M. Connell has examined the evidence carefully in “The Religion of 
Charles Dickens’ (Hibbert Journal, January, 1938). The novelist, having 
experienced orthodox ‘indoctrination’ in his bitter childhood, fell out with the 
Anglican clergy owing to their insistence on the use of the Church Catechism 
in Ragged Schools (1843). Although he permitted Ham Peggotty (in David 
Copperfield) to be ‘a very dragon at his catechism’, he did not consider it a 
healthy pleasure and actually prepared a less dogmatic catechism for his own 
children. During his memorable visit to America (1842) Dickens was impressed 
by Boston Unitarianism — its urbane geniality, its belief in the dignity and 
intrinsic excellence of human nature. He was sorry to miss ‘hearing’ Dr. 
Channing, whom he admired as a social reformer and an outspoken opponent 
of slavery. On returning from America he saw an announcement that a 
memorial service for Channing would be held on November 12, 1842, at Little 
Portland Street Chapel, London. He decided to attend and soon became 
friends with the Rev. Edward Tagart. On March 29, 1843, Mrs. Tagart 
wrote to Mrs. Robberds, wife of the minister of Cross Street Chapel, Man- 
chester: ‘Mr. Charles Dickens has taken a seat and is a most attentive listener, 
and generally brings friends with him. He says Mr. Tagart has opened up a 
new field of thought and inquiry to him. He is coming, with Mrs. Dickens, to 
dine with us next Thursday.’ Dickens left England for Italy in 1844. After a 
prolonged visit he returned to England and did not worship again at Little 
Portland Street; his removal to Gad’s Hill in 1846 made that impossible. 
Personal friendship with the minister’s family continued and Mr. Tagart was an 
honoured guest at the customary dinner which celebrated the publication of 
each successive novel. 

Quiller-Couch has written of great movements ‘passing Dickens by’ — in 


1 Browning was a man of the world, but never broke entirely with the Congregationalism of his 
early home; nor did his wife (cp. “The Barretts of Wimpole Street at worship in Paddington Chapel’, 
Weekly, June 24, 1943). 
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which he includes Tractarianism, Unitarianism, Darwinism, etc. Dickens was 
interested in people, not in ’isms. He would hardly have been attracted to 
Unitarianism as a mere doctrine.’ But he found in it a simple faith — love to 
God that was a cheerful contrast to the dismal creeds of his time, love to man 
that was all too rare in the orthodox churches, a return to the Jesus of the 
Gospels, and the Sermon on the Mount, a humanity that found room for the 
harmless pleasures of life and saw in religion a means of doing good to other 
rather than hard indoctrination. 

Dickens’s biographer, Forster, laboured to prove that Dickens returned to 
Anglicanism ‘on essential points’. This is questionable. Some of the pictur. 
esque features of the National Church appealed to him — cathedral spires and 
village towers; but his love of Christmas was social rather than religious and 
his interest in the church as a place for weddings was sentimental — the 
clergyman being a necessary adjunct, like the ‘preacher’ of the American 
movies. The only parson with any real personality in his novels was Canon 
Chrisparkle in Edwin Drood. That Dickens’s reconciliation to the Church of 
England was far from complete is borne out by his letter to M. de Cerjat 
(October 25, 1864): 


As to the Church, my friend, I am sick of it. . . . The idea of the Protestant 
establishment, in the face of its own history, seeking to trample out dis- 
cussion, is an enormity so cool, that I wonder the Right Reverends, Very 
Reverends and all the other Reverends, who commit it, can look on one 
another’s faces without laughing, as the old soothsayers did .. . The Church 
that is to have its part in the coming time must be a more Christian one, with 
less arbitrary pretensions and a stronger hold upon the mantle of our Saviour 
as he walked and talked upon this earth. 


Mary Ann Evans (George Eliot) was of a caste of mind much more philoso- 
phical than most novelists. Can we look to her for an unprejudiced view of 
Nonconformity? She was brought up in Evangelical Anglican circles and 
educated at a school in Coventry kept by two ladies, daughters of a Baptist 
minister. Her social contacts also included the old High and Dry Church 
party, as she knew them in her youth.* Scenes of Clerical Life (1857) give a picture 
of despised Evangelicalism raising its head against apathy and active oppos- 
tion. In the rural Midlands of the early nineteenth century use and wont 
determined the relations of Church and Dissent. Milby was a sleepy country 
town. “The Independents were the only Dissenters of whose existence Milby 
gentility was at all conscious . . . their chapel stood red and conspicuous in 4 
broad street; more than one pewholder kept a brass-bound gig’ (Carlyle' 
symbol of respectability). A smart and crowded congregation assembled in 
Salem Chapel for the annual charity sermon; several Church families used to 
attend on that occasion, ‘for Milby in those uninstructed days [before the Oxford 
Movement] had not yet heard that the schismatic ministers of Salem were 


1 ‘Although the chapel, like-most of the churches with which it was associated, was frequently 
spoken of as Unitarian, it was not officially designated as such’ (J. M. Connell). This catholicity of 
fellowship was emphasized by some ministers more than others, e.g. Martineau, Tagart’s distin 
guished successor. 

* Her later rationalism was largely due to association with the Hennells and Brays of Coventry, 
~~ ms Unitarians (cp. S. L. Wilson’s The Theology of Modern Literature, Edinburgh, 1899, 

p. IV). 
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obviously typified by Korah, Dathan, and Abiram; and many Church people 
there were of opinion that Dissent might be a weakness, but, after all, had no 
great harm in it’ (Janet's Repentance, 1913 ed. p. 60 f.). In spite of apparent 
prosperity, Salem belied its name and was not always ‘the abode of peace’. 
Successive ministers, elected with high hopes, proved disappointments. Mr. 
Horner was discovered to be given to tippling and quarrelling with his wife; 
Mr. Rose’s doctrine was too ‘high’ and verged on antinomianism; Mr. Smith 
had a talent for poetry but was inclined to exchange verses with the young 
ladies of the congregation. The contemporary minister, Mr. Stickney, was a 
splay-footed personage ‘who considered all voluntary discomfort as a remnant 
of the legal spirit’; he was really jealous of the self-sacrifice of Mr. Tryan, who 
preached the same doctrines as himself in the parish church. The wealthiest 
member of Salem was a Mr. Jerome, a retired corn-factor, a thoroughly good 
man who had thrown in his lot with Dissent in his youth at a time when it 
‘seemed to have the balance of piety, purity and good works on its side, and 
to become a Dissenter seemed to him identical with choosing God instead of 
mammon’. He had no interest in militant ‘voluntaryism’. When he heard that 
the Rev. Edward Tryan was preaching a heart-felt Gospel, he went over to 
hear him at Paddiford Church, and without leaving his own denomination, 
befriended him in time of trouble. Lawyer Dempster, who spent his surplus 
energy on drinking and the-denouncing of Mr. Tryan’s Evangelicalism, was as 
vehement as he was ill-informed. In the Red Lion bar he gave his famous 
definition of the Presbyterians: 


‘A sect founded in the reign of Charles I, by a man named John Presbyter, 
who hatched all the brood of Dissenting vermin that crawl about in dirty 
alleys, and circumvent the Lord of the manor in order to get a few yards of 
ground for their pigeon-house conventicles.’ 

‘No, no, Dempster,’ said Mr. Luke Byles, ‘you’reoutthere. Presbyterianism 
is derived from the word presbyter, meaning an elder.’ 

‘Don’t contradict me, sir!’ stormed Dempster. ‘I say the word presbyterian 
is derived from John Presbyter, a miserable fanatic who wore a suit of leather, 
and went about from town to village, inoculating the vulgar with the 
asinine virus of Dissent’ (Janet's Repentance, 1913 ed., p. 43). 


In Felix Holt, the Radical (1865) George Eliot takes us to Treby Magna, which 
had been transformed from a market town largely dependent on the landed 
interest, into the centre of an industrial district. Trebian Dissent had gradually 
changed with the times. ‘Formerly it had been of a quiescent, well-to-do kind, 
represented architecturally by a small, venerable, dark-pewed chapel, built by 
Presbyterians, but long occupied by a sparse congregation of Independents, 
who were as little moved by doctrinal zeal as their church-going neighbours, 
and did not feel themselves deficient in religious liberty, inasmuch as they 
were not hindered from occasionally slumbering in their pews.’ The new 
industrial changes filled Malthouse Yard Chapel with eager men and women 

Mrs. Jerome had been brought up an Anglican. After marriage, ‘it seemed odd to me for a long 

, the preachin’ without book, an’ the stannin’ up to one long prayer, istid o’ changin’ your 
postur. But la! there’s nothin’ as you mayn’t get used to i’ time... The ministers say pretty nigh 


same things as the Church parsons . . . an’ we’re out o’ chapel a deal sooner than they’re out 0” 
church. An’ as for pews, ours is a deal comfortabler nor any i’ Milby Church.’ 
+ 
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thirsting for a message that could reconcile them to a meagre existence by 
securing alliance with the Unseen Ruler of a world in which their own visible 
part was small. Parliamentary reform, Catholic Emancipation, economic 
depression and labour trouble had unsettled the community. New Dissenters 
were not viewed in the same light as old neighbours whose nonconformity 
was a family legacy, along with a house and a business. Even old _ personal 
attitudes were clouded with new suspicion. Mr. Tiliot, the Church spirit. 
merchant, knew now that Mr. Nuttwood, the obliging grocer, was one of those 
Dissenters, Deists and Radicals who were in league to destroy the constitution, 
The Rector, a fine specimen of an old aristocratic clergyman, never before in 
collision with Dissenters, began to feel that these people were a nuisance in the 
parish; he wished that as a magistrate, he had the power to stop political 
preaching at the Independent chapel; and warned his brother, Sir Maximus, 
not to let them have more land for building chapels. As for the Dissenters, their 
dormant religious antagonism was reinforced by discontent with an inferior 
status and consequent alliance with the forces of Reform. 

The Independent minister, the Rev. Rufus Lyon, was an odd, rusty-looking 
little man with little legs and a large bald head fringed by a curtain of auburn 
hair; he was short-sighted and deep in theology. Schoolboys shouted ‘Revela- 
tions!’ after him on the street. He was a survival from the seventeenth century, 
a great admirer of Baxter, ‘a pious and painful preacher’ (it is doubtful whether 
such a man could have been found at this period, and more than doubtful that 
he would have been capable of preaching political sermons that were effective 
despite their scholastic, archaic language). Yet on occasion Rufus Lyon could 
speak to the point. Felix Holt, the young Radical who scorned aristocracy, 
middle-class respectability, and the patent medicine that gave his widow 
mother her scanty income, described his pastor as ‘a fine old fellow and an 
old-fashioned Puritan’. Mr. Lyon rather enjoyed an argument with the curt, 
downright youth who had sharpened his mind as a student at Glasgow 
University. 

‘I have had much puerile blame cast upon me because I have uttered such 
names as Brougham & Wellington in the pulpit. Why not Wellington a 
well as Rabshakeh? and why not Brougham as well as Balaam? Does God 
know less of men than He did in the days of Hezekiah and Moses? — is His 
arm shortened, and is the world become too wide for His providence? But, 
they say, there are no politics in the New Testament —’ ‘Well, they're 
right enough,’ said Felix. ‘What? ... I am ready to join issue on that point, 
said Mr. Lyon colouring. ‘Not I, sir,’ replied Felix. ‘I should say, teach any 
truth you can, whether it’s in the Testament or out of it. It’s little enough 
anybody can get hold of, and still less what he can drive into the skulls ofa 
pence-counting, parcel-tying generation, such as mostly fill your chapels.’ 


George Eliot gives an unattractive picture of the minister’s position. His 
house, ‘not quite so good as the parish clerk’s’, adjoined the sunless entry to the 
chapel yard. Prosperity had enlarged the chapel, but neither the minister's 
abode nor his stipend. Indeed, the author rubs in the fact that Voluntaryism 
generally did not even honour the visiting pastors whose eloquence meant 80 
much to ‘causes’; the weaker tea was thought good enough for them; and 
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when they went to preach special sermons in strange towns the smaller bed- 
room was assigned to them! Against this cheerless background rises the cul- 
tured and attractive figure of Esther, Lyon’s daughter by a French refugee 
whom he had befriended and married (a circumstance that clouded his promis- 
ing prospects and forced him to resign the pastorate of a large seacoast town). 
Esther did her best to fill a difficult position and persisted in what young Holt 
called ‘fine ladyism’. She had ‘a great admiration for Byron’. Giving lessons in 
genteel households gave her the opportunity of correcting mistaken opinions 
about Dissent. ‘Miss Jermyn said to me only the other day that she could not 
think how I came to be so well educated and ladylike. She always thought 
Dissenters were ignorant, vulgar people. I said, so they were usually, and 
Church people also in small towns.’ 

Readers will remember that out of the mystery of her mother’s origin came 
the clue that would have given her a good claim to Transome Court. Old Lady 
Transome, knowing this, encourages her to visit at the Court, hoping to retain 
the estate through marriage to her son Harold, who has thrown off the family 
tradition by becoming Radical candidate. Esther had certainly more in 
common with the Transomes than with Malthouse Yard congregation, but 
she had got over her dislike of Felix Holt whom she eventually marries in spite 
of his poverty and bad manners. 

Not so well known is the passage describing Mr. Lyon’s sole contact with 
aristocracy and Church. He had once obliged the squire; Philip Debarry 
accordingly promised to do him any favour he might desire. To his surprise, 
Lyon asked for a public disputation with his brother, the Rector, on what 
constituted the True Church. The Rev. Augustus Debarry was a man of sixty 
who preached short sermons, understood business, and was liberal about his 
tithes. He regarded the challenge as preposterous; he hardly knew how to 
meet ‘a talking machine like Lyon’. Philip warned him he would figure in the 
Dissenting magazines as an example of “Tory falsehood and clerical cowardice’, 
a notorious instance of “The Incompetence of the Beneficed Clergy’. The 
Rector found a solution — young Sherlock, his curate. ‘You can look into 
Jewel, Hall, Hooker, Whitgift, and the rest: you’ll find them all here. Sketch 
the lower ground taken by Usher and those men, but bring all your force to 
bear on marking out the true High-Church doctrine. I will give you a telling 
passage from Burke on the Dissenters, and some good quotations which I 
brought together in two sermons of my own on the Position of the English 
Church in Christendom.’ When the day of the public debate arrived, 
the Free School was crowded with rival supporters (ch. xxrv). Mr. Lyon, 
primed with arguments, was eagerly awaiting the fray. Mr. Philip Debarry 
presided. A considerable interval elapsed and the curate was sent for. Sher- 
lock had vanished. He had taken stage fright and gone off in the stage coach, 
publishing his argument in pamphlet form at a safe distance. Mr. Lyon was 
left in the lurch; all his indignant supporters could do, was to urge him to have 
no further dealings with ‘Churchmen’ and to write a stinging account of the 
episode to the ‘Patriot’. 

In Adam Bede (1858) George Eliot modelled her heroine Dinah Morris on 
Mrs. Samuel Evans, wife of her father’s younger brother. Dinah gave up lay 
preaching when Methodism decided against it, but Mrs. Evans joined another 
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denomination rather than be silenced. The novelist considered Methodism 
‘a rudimentary culture for the peasantry’ ;* ‘it linked their thoughts with the 
past’, but it did not bear serious consideration on objective grounds. Such 
being George Eliot’s attitude to the Christian faith, it is surprising that her 
picture of Dinah is so convincing and attractive. In spite of her later tendency 
to agnosticism (she translated Strauss’s Leben Jesu, a merciless dissection of the 
historic Jesus, 1846) she was still interested in English religion as an institution 
that provided ‘local colour’. Like some who are radical in theology, she was 
conservative in other ways. She had not much use for Evangelicals and 
Dissenters who disturbed ‘the natural man’ with spiritual excitement and 
soul-inspiring doctrines. She felt at home with the excellent vicar, Mr. Irwine, 
though as Adam Bede admitted, he ‘didn’t go into deep speritial experience’, 
She seems to have agreed with Mrs. Poyser’s opinion that ‘Mr. Irwine was like 
a good meal o’ victual; you were the better for him without thinking on it; and 
Mr. Ryde [his Evangelical successor] was like a dose of physic; he gripped you 
and worreted you, and after all he left you much the same.’ The world went 
very well then in the rural Midlands. 

In the Yorkshire of Charlotte Bronté religion assumed a rugged, angular 
aspect, corresponding to the hard conditions of life and the temperament of 
the people. In Fane Eyre (1847) we are introduced to two Church Evangelicals, 
the Rev. Mr. Brocklehurst who kept the pupils of Lowood School at a miserable 
subsistence level, veiling his tyranny under a smoke-screen of Scripture texts — 
and the Rev. St. John Rivers, a young man of good family, thoroughly sincere 
but inhumanly religious, seeking a wife merely as an assistant for his missionary 
labours in India. In the hill villages of Yorkshire life was crude and primitive. 
In Wesley’s time, Mr. Grimshaw the vicar of Haworth, would give out the 
119th Psalm in Church; while it was being sung he would visit the public 
houses with a horse-whip. As late as 1819 opposition to the settlement of Mr. 
Redhead led to unbelievable rioting, a man riding a donkey up and down the 
aisles during public worship! If this was possible in the Church, no very ele- 
vated standards could be looked for in Nonconformity, though Moses Barra- 
clough the hypocritical and bibulous lay preacher of Shirley (1849) was surely 
an extreme case. When Charlotte Bronté was a schoolgirl at Roe Head she 
found herself in a distinctly radical and Nonconformist district; in the home of 
her friend ‘E’, ‘she as a Tory and clergyman’s daughter found herself always in 
a minority of one’. In the neighbouring village of Heckmondwike amazing 
scenes took place in the Lower Chapel; a minister decided to put an end to the 
custom of singing the Wedding Anthem when a newly-married couple made 
their first appearance on a Sunday; the singers, who were paid for this 
organized shouting and singing and eventually won — at the cost of a secession. 
About the same time there was such a contest over the election of a pastorin the 
Upper Chapel that the Riot Act had to be read at a Church-meeting. At 





- Haworth Mr. Bronté lived on fairly good terms with the Dissenters. Not 0 


his curates, who denounced Dissent as schism, precipitated a local movement 
against the payment of Church rates and summoned the schismatics to 4 
special service (they actually shut up their chapels and came to be ‘strafed’. 


2Cp. Thos. Hardy’s rural dissenters, whom ‘Joseph Poorgrass’ considered ‘more hand in glow 
with them that be above’ than the easy-going worshippers at the parish church. 
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Charlotte could not bear those noisy curates who scrambled for food on baking- 
day at the parsonage and held forth on Apostolic Succession, the new argument 
of the Oxford Movement.' To the daughter of an Ulsterman, these ideas were 
anathema. So we find her curates immortalized in Shirley: 


When I hear Messrs. Malone and Donne chatter about the authority of 
the Church, the dignity and claims of the priesthood, the deference due to 


’ them as clergymen; when I hear the outbreaks of their small spite against 


Dissenters ... when their palaver about forms, and traditions, and super- 
stitions, is sounding i in my ear; when I behold their insolent carriage to the 
poor, their often base servility to the rich, I think the Establishment is indeed 
in a poor way, and both she and her sons appear in the utmost need of 
reformation (1922 ed., p. 292). 


Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté’s biographer, was the wife of the eminent 
minister of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. In Ruth (1853) she gives a 
delightful picture of the Unitarian sanctuary at Knutsford, Cheshire, which she 
attended in her youth. In the peaceful graveyard with its lilacs, laburnums and 
worn flagstone rises the chapel (1689) with its uneven roof and picturesque 
outside stairs. The woodwork was of rough-hewn oak. The casement windows, 
of heavy-leaded diamond-shaped panes, produced ‘a green gloom, not without 
its solemnity within . . . the walls were white-washed, and were recipients of the 
shadows of the beauty without; on their “‘white plains” the tracery of the ivy 
might be seen, now stirred by the sudden flight of some little bird’ (ch. xrv). 
This gracious setting was a pleasant change from the raw red brick of the new 
Dissent in manufacturing districts. In the manse hard by lived the Rev. 
Thurstan Benson, his sister, and their rugged old servant, Sally, whose courting 
is humorously described in ch. xvi. Enlightened Unitarianism did not 
prevent the chief pillar of Brook Street Chapel from being pompous and 
patronizing as well as pathologically self-righteous. This Mr. Bradshaw, a 
rich manufacturer, is domineering and officious (the voluntary system of 
church finance can be far from democratic). When the kindly minister shelters 
a pretty seamstress who does not tell him that she has been betrayed by a 
scoundrel, rumours get about and the Bensons’ position is made even more 
difficult by Bradshaw.* Unitarians claimed to be more progressive in their 
views than the orthodox, but quite a few of them were shocked that a minister’s 
wife should write a novel on such a ‘dangerous’ subject as sex relations; two 
persons who sat next Mrs. Gaskell in her Manchester chapel actually burnt 
their copies of Ruth. 


III 


Professor Saintsbury has acclaimed Mrs. Oliphant as the feminine parallel 
to Trollope ‘for prolific and popular production, for diffused talent, and for 
having at one period...shown something like genius’. Comparing the 


Kinney: in oe of its forms was a crime in our house’, said J. A. Froude of his childhood. In 
s Ago (1857) Frank Headley, the saintly young curate upholds the decree of 
ies nae the no less saintly young village school-mistress, Grace Harvey. ‘If she will 

persist in going to chapel I cannot overlook the sin of schism.’ 
oe A. S. Whitfield’ 's Mrs. Gaskell (1929), chap.. vi—‘Ruth, or Christianity and the Casuistical 
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Chronicles of Barset with the Chronicles of Carlingford (1863-76) the area of interest 
contracts from a county to a country town; the professional people and the 
tradesmen take the place of the nobility and gentry. In one respect there is 
expansion of sympathy — Nonconformity is given a prominent place in the 
community alongside of “The Church’. Margaret Oliphant, as a Scotswoman 
resident in England, was able to cast her eyes on the English ecclesiastical 
scene with a certain impartiality. Hugh Miller, on reading her Margaret 
Maitland (1849) had hailed her as the future novelist of the Free Kirk.’ It was 
in a Scots congregation in Liverpool that she gained indirect experience of 
English Nonconformity. “There were a few grocers and other such good folk 
whose ways with the minister were wonderful to behold. The saving grace of 
their Scotchness being withdrawn, they became still more wonderful as 
Dissenting deacons’* (Autobiography). Salem Chapel was well received (1863), 
the Spectator claiming for it ‘a permanent place in English literature’. As the 
first novel of importance to throw light on the inner life of a Nonconformist 
community it created widespread interest. To some extent Salem confirmed 
critics of Nonconformity in their prejudices: that Voluntaryism deprived the 
minister of all independence, making him the mere creature of his congregation, 
who were not satisfied unless he was the personification of their own provincial 
complacency. 
Carlingford was a quiet provincial town, with definite social stratifications, 
The Rector, Mr. Bury, was an extreme Low Churchman; his Evangelicalism 
was respected by his genteel congregation, but they had as little to do with it as 
possible. The Oxford Movement had produced S. Roque’s, where the well- 
born Mr. Wentworth? ministered enthusiastically to a few of the ‘best families’ 
and a number of working people. Most of the Dissenters worshipped in Salem 
Chapel, a dreary edifice of red brick. The chief supporters of Salem ‘were 
known to society only as appearing in gold letters on the backs of those mystic 
tradesmen’s books which were deposited every Monday at every house on 
Grange Lane.’ The deacons were — Mr. Tozer, the butterman, Mr. Pigeon the 
poulterer, and Mr. Brown of the Devonshire Dairy. They were well-meaning, 
kindly men, generous in supporting their chapel, content to keep their superior 
spiritual privileges to themselves. Their books consisted of Bibles and ledgers. 
They worked hard but enjoyed an occasional congregational tea-meeting. They 
lived comfortably enough in their back parlours; there was always something 
hot for supper and the minister was heartily welcome ‘if he comes in familiar 
and takes us as we are’. The retired pastor, Mr. Tufton, was in keeping with 
this provincial scene. His stereotyped phraseology, conventional piety, and 
large, soft, flabby hand — belonged to a well-worn tradition. Young Mr. 
Vincent, fresh from Homerton College, was a very different minister. He was 
full of ideas and ambitions. Tozer encouraged-him to give ‘courses’ of sermons 
on current issues, raising the question of religious equality. Arthur Vincent 
looked at this from his own angle. He was quite as good-looking and as well- 


1 She reacted later against the rigidity of ‘Disruption principles’ and veered round towards the 
‘Auld Kirk’, writing the life of the liberal Principal Tulloch (1888). 

. She makes mistakes, speaking of ‘the Connexion’ (a Methodist term) when Independents would 
speak of ‘the Body’ or ‘the Denomination’. Otherwise, the picture was remarkably true to life, 
coming from one who was not a Congregationalist. 

* See Mrs. Oliphant’s Perpetual Curate (Chronicles of Carlingford, 1864). 
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educated as Wentworth; he dressed in the same correct clerical fashion; and 
he wondered why, socially, ‘so vast a world of separation lay between them’. 
It was not unnatural that the young minister of Salem should have wanted to 
mix in cultured circles.1 But these aspirations, combined with a somewhat 
distant manner to his flock, antagonized many of the office-bearers — and 
particularly jealous womenfolk; as Mrs. Pigeon put it, a man who was ‘getting 
his livin’ off you all the time’ ought to be humble. Arthur Vincent’s mother, 
a minister’s widow, is delicately etched, seeking both her son’s welfare and the 
congregation’s good, as she watches the situation anxiously. Tozer, who had 
made the young minister his protégé, is inimitable; vulgar on ‘the surface, he 
has the root of the matter in him — he is frank, faithful, friendly. He assures 
him that the congregation is sound at heart and admire his talents. A friendly 
social gathering will settle the discord... ‘pleasant looks and the urns 
a-smoking, and a bit of green on the wall — and a bit of anecdote or poetry 
about friends as is better friends after they’ve spoke their minds and had it out — 
that’s the thing as would settle Salem, Mr. Vincent’. Vincent did not see the 
situation in this light and resigned. Yet there is something to be said for the 
Salemites. If they were uncultured they were certainly generous, a 
deputation offering him an additional £50 stipend, a presentation of plate 
and a congregational ovaton! How many congregations would do that 
to-day? 

The new minister, Mr. Beecher, a fellow-student, was more ‘tractable’ and 
‘complaisant’. After a year he was declared ‘to have made an ’it’ and married 
Phoebe Tozer, who would liked to have married Vincent. In Phoebe Junior: 
A Last Chronicle of Carling ford (1876) Mrs. Oliphant takes us to Regent’s Park, 
London, where the Beechers are installed in a fashionable chapel. It is all very 
different from Carlingford — many of the deacons being wealthy business men 
on good terms with their ‘opposite numbers’ in the neighbouring parish church. 
The Beechers find themselves adopting a good many new ideas and practices. 
Their daughter, whom old Tozer calls ‘Phoebe Junior’ is pretty like her mother 
but not so plump or pink. She is determined to be up to date. Besides making, 
herself attractive to young men, she is keen on education for women. She has 
read not only novels and essays, but the works of John Stuart Mill and even 
Virgil. It is not easy for her to leave London for Carlingford to look after her 
aged grand-parents who have retired to a comfortable house on the outskirts 
of the town. The Tozers admire her and are grateful for her affectionate care, 
but are awed by her elegance. They are amazed by the cool way in which she 
meets the gentry on an equal footing, becomes friendly with the family of Mr. 
May (successor to Mr. Wentworth of S. Roque’s) and eventually marries his 
son. In Phoebe Junior Mrs. Oliphant makes it clear that no social barrier need 
divide educated Nonconformists from cultured Church people. It is still clear, 
however, that the position of being Nonconformist minister to a wealthy 
congregation is not without certain disadvantages, one of Mr. Beecher’s office- 
bearers being an aggressive and patronizing railway magnate named Copper- 

*Vincent’s passion for Lady Western makes a bright background for the hodden-grey narrative 
of ‘Salem’. Unfortunately, Mrs. Oliphant was unduly influenced by the sensational work of Wilkie 


» abounding in kidnapping and murder. She combines two separate stories ‘in an extremely 
and artificial manner’ (W. Robertson Nicoll, Introduction to Salem Chapel, Everyman 
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head.: Beecher is for smooth relationships at all costs and is an adept at 
manipulating the ‘oil-can’. He was shy of the ‘political Nonconformity’ of 
the ’seventies, his congregation was active and generous, but it would not 
have taken much mishandling to send some of the more prosperous members 
over to the Church of England. 

Mark Rutherford’s The Revolution in Tanner's Lane was published in 1887, but 
the period of the novel is the early forties. “Cowfold’, a less attractive “Carling. 
ford’, though only fifty miles from London, was a sleepy market town. There 
were three chapels in Cowfold — the Wesleyan, which had no roots in the 

_ community and was supported by a wealthy brewer; the Baptist (Zoar) where 
‘about fifty sullen, half-stupid, wholly ignorant people found something... 
requiring less mental effort than elsewhere’; Tanner’s Lane was Independent, 
a three-gabled building inscribed ‘1688’ attended by about 750 people, 
including the better-off townsmen who were not ‘Church’ and worshippers 
from the country districts. The Independent minister was the Rev. Thomas 
Broad, a ‘big, gross-feeding person, with heavy ox-face and large mouth... 
probably as sincere as his build of soul and body allowed him to be’. His 
‘views’ were moderate, neither ultra-Calvinist or Arminian; he was constantly 
quoting (or misquoting) Scriptures. One of Mr. Broad’s sermon outlines 
summarizes his mental and spiritual ‘aspects’ (to use his own favourite term). 
‘He called upon his hearers to reflect with him for a few minutes in the first 
place upon what religion was not; secondly, upon what it was; thirdly, he 
would invite their attention to a few practical considerations.’ His personality, 
in short, was completely different from that of his predecessor, a Cambridge 
graduate who had thrown in his lot with the Dissenters, and ruled Cowfold 
with his flaming evangel. Mrs. Broad prided herself on being descended from 
the famous Dissenting divine, Dr. Flavel, whose portrait adorned the manse in 
all the dignity of wig, gown and bands. 

One family in the congregation, the Allens (ironmongers) were exceptionally 
intelligent. They preferred Scott and Byron to local papers and denominational 
magazines. “They were gathered into the fold on Sunday, and had the genuine 





J.B. on their wool, but there was a cross in them. No word of heresy ever } 


escaped them . . . yet Mr. Broad was never at ease with them and in his heart 
of hearts hated them.’ His son, Thomas, a theological student, discovered that 
the Allens had friends in London who were ardent radicals, Caillaud and his 
daughter Pauline (French, therefore probably atheists). The unwholesome 
Broad youth gathered as much evidence as he could against the Allens, whose 
radical views were highly unpopular with deacons who happened to be 
farrucrs and Protectionists. In spite of Priscilla Broad’s marriage to George 
Allen, the rift between the two families caused a schism in the church. The 
Allens stopped attending chapel and their alleged connection with an election 
riot encouraged Mr. Broad and his leading deacons to call a ‘Church Meeting’ 
to discipline them. In his speech the pastor made the most of their ‘infidel 
friends’ and wound up with his favourite quotation about ‘that dreadful blas- 
phemer Voltaire’ (which often embellished his sermons when preaching it 
metropolitan pulpits). Isaac Allen, however, had a card up his sleeve — Thomas 


1 Hardy’s Laodicean tells how the daughter of a rich railway contractor, John Power, MP, 
broke with his rigid Baptist faith. 
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Broad’s scar — the result of indiscreet love-making to Pauline. Thomas fainted 
and the meeting was adjourned. No one quite knew what was wrong; it was 
hinted that Thomas’s indiscretion was a visit to the playhouse. Not long after 
the incident, Mr. Broad died. The congregation, which had much declined, 
accepted the leadership of the Allens. The chapel was rebuilt, an organ bought, 
and a choir trained. A student fresh from college, with a London M.A., was 
called. This modern minister completed The Revolution in Tanner's Lane. He 
gave week-day lectures on secular subjects. ‘He brought home a wife who could 
read German; he joined the County Archaeological Society, and wrote a paper 
on the discoveries made when the railway station was built on what was 
supposed to be an ancient British encampment. For Cowfold was to become an 
important junction on the new line to the north.’ 

The earlier chapters of Tanner’s Lane give a vivid account of political agitation 
before the Reform Bill of 1832, when workers for freedom like Zachariah Cole- 
man were persecuted. It is interesting to notice that Coleman attended the 
orthodox ministry of Mr. Bradshaw at Pike Street Chapel, in London, in spite 
of his political radicalism. Mr. Bradshaw was a very different type of preacher 
from Mr. Broad. Even in old age he never declined into retailing pious palaver 
from the pulpit. Chapter xxv contains an inspiring passage from his sermon 
on Deuteronomy xii. 13: “Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt 
offerings in every placethatthouseest’. Whatacontrast tothesermon Zachariah 
had heard in a Methodist chapel in Manchester, when a fugitive! On that 
occasion, the preacher in a broad Lancashire accent pictured. salvation by 
leaning over the pulpit ledge and pretending to draw up a soul from the 
bottomless pit. ‘He comes, he comes! God be praised he is safe!’ and he landed 
himon the Bible. The congregation gave a great groan of relief. “There he is on 
the Rock of Ages! No, no, he slips; the Devil has him!’ The preacher tried to 
rescue him. ‘He is gone — gone!’ he cried with the most moving pathos, and 
was still for a moment. Then gathering himself up, he solemnly repeated the 
terrible verses: ‘For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened .. .if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance.’ 

William Hale White (“Mark Rutherford’) was born in 1831 and died in 1913. 
He is popularly supposed to have written his novels of Nonconformist life as 
the product of ministerial experience. This is not quite accurate. In 1848 he 
became a member of Bunyan Meeting House, Bedford, and studied theology 
at New College, St. John’s Wood, from which he and two others were expelled 
for ‘heresy’ (1852). He was a clerk at Somerset House and later at the Ad- 
miralty (1858-91). He did preach in small Unitarian churches in the South of 
England, but apparently not later than 1857. The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford (1881) was fiction with a rich strain of self-revelation.* The descrip- 
tion of his theological college was certainly based on his own experience. The 
President had an American D.D. His task was ‘all the easier because he knew 
nothing of German literature’ and Biblical Criticism was taboo. The students 

The congregation which suggested “Tanner’s Lane’. Caleb Morris, the great Welsh preacher, was 
probably the original of “Thomas Bradshaw’, rather than Thomas Binney, as Robertson Nicoll 


See Dr. George Jackson’s Half-Hours in a Library (Epworth Press)—chapters on Rutherford, 
XVIII-Xx. 
—e ~~? Life of Mark Rutherford’s Early Life, by himself was published in 1913 (Milford). 
lustrated. : 
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were mostly young men taken from the counter, their whole attention concen- 
trated on their chances of a comfortable congregation and a good match, 
White, like his fellow-students, ‘supplied’ village pulpits. Had he been ‘settled’ 
in an orthodox congregation, he would have been no happier than ‘Arthur 
Vincent’, and probably as unhappy (owing to his heterodoxy) as ‘Mark 
Rutherford’ in The Autobiography. “Tanner’s Lane’ had no deacon so odious as 
‘Mr. Snale’ the draper, who presided at ‘Dorcas meetings’ and discouraged the 
young pastor from reading aloud anything but the denominational magazine. 
He stopped him reading The Vicar of Wakefield ‘because, you know, Mr. Ruther- 
ford’ (he observed with a smirk) ‘the company is mixed; there are young leedies 
present, and perhaps, Mr. Rutherford, a book with a little more requisite tone 
might be more suitable’. He also objected to Fox’s Journal. ‘Although Mr. 
Fox was a converted character, yet he did not, you know, Mr. Rutherford, 
belong to us.’ When the minister publicly supported a movement for a better 
water-supply, Mr. Snale, under the pseudonym ‘A Christian Tradesman’, 
wrote to the local paper sanctimoniously objecting to a minister of the Gospel 
‘binding burdens’ (rates and taxes) instead of devoting himself to the Water of 
Life, ‘that gentle fount progressing from Immanuel’s mount’. 

The oleaginous Snale having made ‘Water Lane Chapel’ uncomfortable,! 
Rutherford took refuge in the pastorate of a small Unitarian ‘cause’ which 
survived mainly through an annual endowment of £100. There he stayed only 
a year. The members made no attempt to augment the stipend; their hospitality 
was ‘pale and penurious’; and they were devoid of common kindness. They 
were ‘a petrified set’ — ‘although they plumed themselves greatly on their 
intellectual superiority over the Wesleyans and Baptists round them; and so far 
as I could make out, the only topics they delighted in, were demonstrations 
of the unity of God. from texts in the Bible, and polemics against tritheism. 
Sympathy with the great problems then beginning to agitate men, they had 
none.’ They were devoid of enthusiasm — even for their own chapel. Isolation 
was complete for the other Churches regarded Unitarians as non-Christians. 
Of the five families forming the nucleus of the congregation, only that of Mr. 
Lane the grocer were human. ‘His reputation for honesty drew customers to 
him, who, notwithstanding the denunciations of the parson, preferred tea with 
some taste in it from a Unitarian to the insipid wood-flavoured stuff which was 
sold by the grocer who believed in the Trinity.’ 

Mr. Massingham has said of ‘Mark Rutherford’: ‘He is indeed the only great 
modern English writer sufficiently interested in provincial Dissent, and knowing 
enough about it, to give it a serious place in fiction and to test its quality ina 
series of illuminating studies of its middle and later social types.’ In spite of the 
justifiable enthusiasm of Robertson Nicoll, Rutherford has not yet received 
his due. Although Professor Saintsbury took the trouble to dissect a good deal 


1 One of the deacons was an old farmer, very kind but very ignorant, who never read any book 
but the Bible (a few favourite chapters) and Bell’s Weekly Messenger. Another deacon was a joiner 
and undertaker, ‘a mere shadow of a man, of whom nothing could be said, good or evil’. 

2 One of the members was a retired brass-founder, who had professed himself a Unitarian in 4 
town where Unitarianism was flourishing. He had retired to play the squire at a cheap rate and to 
consume large quantities of port. ‘His connection with the chapel was merely nominal, and I was 
very glad it was so. I was hardly ever brought into contact with him, except as a trustee, and once! 
was asked to dinner; but the attempt to make me feel my inferiority was so painful . . . I never went 


again.’ 
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of dead material in his Short History of English Literature, he did not give him the 
curtest mention (1922 ed.). Still more surprising is the omission in E. M. Chap- 
man’s large volume, English Literature in account with Religion (1800-1900). It 
is good to know that the British Weekly had a special ‘Mark Rutherford Number’ 
after his deatht (March 14, 1913), while the centenary of his birth (December 
22, 1831) was also commemorated.? 
§ Although William Hale White rejected orthodoxy, as it was presented in his 

day,* he never lost his warm love of the Bible;* nor did his enthusiasm for 
pinoza prevent him from appreciating Bunyan (he also belonged to Bedford). 
His incisive sincerity, his human sympathy for thwarted folk, his earnest desire 
for the redemption and completion of personality — give his novels a tonic 
quality; ‘he being dead, yet speaketh’. He appears in Great Christians (London 
1933)- 

"Fairly recent novels, such as Edward Thompson’s books about The Arnisons 
(1935, 1939) and E. H. Young’s Miss Mole (heroine — a minister’s housekeeper) 
give the impression that Nonconformity still lacks a sufficiently generous and 
catholic view of life that will commend it to the English people as a whole.* 
Reminiscences like Haslam Mills’ Grey Pastures (1924.) and memoirs like F. Brit- 
tain’s Bernard Manning (1942) supplement and correct the impression of novels.* 
The Free Churches of the twentieth century have not yet found their Mark 
Rutherford. Literary justice has yet to be done. In H. A. Jones’ Triumph of the 
Philistines (1895) Coke says: ‘I have an unconquerable aversion to Dissenters’. 
‘Oh, I hate ’em!’ replies Sir Christopher Deering; ‘but they saved England, 
hang ’*em! And I’m not sure whether they’re not the soundest part of the nation 
to-day.’ 

AnDREW L. DrRumMMOND 
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fey problem of purpose is central to any study of Evolution. Science as a 
whole is largely committed to a materialistic and mechanistic view of the 
Universe. It is true that most biologists devotedly study the complicated facts 
in which they are interested, without concerning themselves with ultimate 
problems. They even study the past history of living organisms, taking the 
theory of Evolution for granted, without going deeply into its validity. 


1See Letters of James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll, p. 216. 

*e.g. Centenary Reviews by Robert Strong in B.W. and by J. Ford Macleod in the Scotsman. 

*Dr. T. G. Selby in his Theology of Modern Fiction (C. H. Kelly, 1896) pointed out that White’s 
rejection of Calvinism as a religious creed was followed ‘by a final return to it as a philosophy of life 
and destiny’. In a much longer book, Dr. S. L. Wilson referred in the briefest way to ‘the manly and 
soul-stirring work of Mark Rutherford’, while he expatiated on the ideas of more ephemeral novelists 
like Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, etc. (The Theology of Modern Literature, 1899.) 

*The use of Scripture as an arsenal of texts did not lead to that loving familiarity with the Bible 
which, to many people, has proved in itself a means of culture. ‘I am bound to say that so far as 
My experience goes, the character so frequently drawn in romances of intense Bible students in 

ting congregations is very rare’ (Mark Rutherford). 

Typical of attitudes criticized.—When the secretary of a Church Literary Guild suggested ‘An 
Evening with Shakespeare’s Contemporaries’, the prudish Minister changed it to ‘An evening with 
Longfellow’ (¥ohn Arnison, p. 293). 

‘It is a pity that Winifred Holtby spoiled South Riding by her caricature of a Methodist local 
+r ‘unctuous hypocrite’ of tradition in twentieth century dress, whose sole consistency 

teetotalism. 
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But serious inquiry must go to the root of things. The sheer mechanism of 
science rests on a materialistic basis. For Materialism, all mental and spiritua) 
factors are mere ineffectual shadows of reality. The life of man may be the fina] 
outcome of the evolutionary process, so far as it has gone;- but man, with his 
hopes and fears, his purposes and aspirations, his evolutionary theories ip. 
cluded, is the product of the chance collocations of atoms and molecules, which 
are themselves more insubstantial than his theories. But how we get from etheric 
vibrations to Shakespeare’s plays or Beethoven’s sonatas is an unfathomabk 
mystery. 

At the opposite pole, Idealism says that matter is the emanation of mind, 
having no substance of its own, just as much an illusion, from this point of view, 
as mind is to a materialist. The one supreme reality is the Absolute, out 9 
which, ‘somehow’, both mind and matter have proceeded, and into which 
they will at last be reabsorbed, when they will simply cancel out, and there wil 
be left neither mind, matter nor personality, in any shape or form, and NoTHINe 
will be all in all. 

At least it is more hopeful to regard matter as real in some sense, and mind 
as still more real. But mind is not a force, like electricity. Mind is a manifesta. 
tion of personality, and it certainly is likely that personality is the highest category 
of being there is. The position of Theism is thai all finite creatures, as well as 
the universe of matter, are created and sustained by a personal God. Her 
there is room for real things and real people. In all Nature, animate and 
inanimate, there is one unfolding purpose and control. Difficulties and mys 
teries there are, in plenty, but they do not lead to complete contradiction and 
confusion. Especially the signs of purpose become intelligible. These may bh 
stated in outline. 

First comes the fact that the physical universe is uniquely ordered to be the 
abode of life. The elements of which all the heavenly bodies are composed art 
serially related, but they differ greatly in their comparative quantities and 
properties. In any planetary system, the size of a planet regulates such thing 
as atmosphere, temperature, presence or absence of seas. The earth is of such 
a size that it can have an ‘atmosphere in which oxygen, water and CQ, ca 
form constituents. ' 

Here water is specially important. It plays a great part in moulding the 
contours of the land. Owing to its high freezing point, and its character of 
expanding ‘as it approaches freezing point, it forms seas of remarkably even 
temperature, and owing to its unique power of holding substances in solution, 
especially in connection with CO, it gives us, in the ocean, a medium uniquely 
favourable to the support of life. _ 

At the same time, water (H,O) and CO, are composed of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, which above all elements are capable of forming innumerable 
compounds suitable to the infinitely complex requirements of living creatures. 
There are no other elements which can possibly fulfil all these requirements, 
and the inference is reasonable that the characters of these elements wert 
specially designed to form an environment fitted for living creatures, both 
externally, as their habitat, and internally, in the form of the intricate com- 

pounds needed for their vastly complex forms and functions. 

All this does not in the least clash with the methods of physics and chemistry, 
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by which everything is treated, both in the animate and inanimate worlds, as if 
it were merely a matter of mechanism. The ideas of mechanism and purpose 
interlock. A chemist or physicist can look at a house from a purely mechanical 

int of view. They may give all the formulae connected with stresses of 
material and with the component parts and qualities of bricks and mortar and 
wood and steel. No mechanical law will ever be broken. But no one who is 
really a scientist will reject the evidence of skill in labour-saving devices in 
the kitchen, or beauty of the elevation. These are marks of design, and to rule 
them out as belonging to a seni with which science has nothing to do, is 
futile. 

Now just as design has to be —P in human artifices, it ought to be 
recognized in the realm of animate life, below the human level. When a wasp 
hic makes a cell in which it places caterpillars, then paralyses them by stinging 
> will them in one particular nerve-centre, then lays an egg in the cell, it acts just as if 
HINGE it knew exactly what to do, and why it was doing it. The scientist is bound to 

take some account of this proceeding. He will probably describe it as a curious 

mind ‘instinct’, and, in general, argue that the wasp does not know why it acts thus. 
esta But that does not dispose of the question of design: it merely shelves it. He 
gory may work out a purely mechanistic scheme, which is all right as far as it goes, 
‘ll as% but simply ignores the fact of design. He is nearer to wisdom if he recognizes 

Her that some controlling activity, which for the time being may be called Nature, 
and knows what it is doing, and has a plan for the well-being of the wasp. This 

mys device is at least better and more scientific than leaving the whole mechanism 

and} in the air. 

y be Consider in this connection many of the wonderful devices of insect protection 
or mimicry. There is the Kallima, with bright colours on the upper surface 

the of the wings, and the dull tints of faded leaves on the under side, which alone 
| are} is seen when the insect is at rest. Complementary to the concealing colouration, 
andi there is the instinct which makes the butterfly dart swiftly to its chosen resting 
ing § place and there remain motionless. Natural Selection might secure that those 
uch} insects survived in which a general brownish colour made them invisible, but 
cat} the moment the line of utility was passed, it would cease to operate. What 

then are we to make of the artistic finishing touches, the light blotches that 

the simulate patches of fungus on the dead leaf, and of the imitation of the central 

roi} vein of the leaf. This central imitation vein is very firmly marked, and it runs 
vel | from the tip of the lower wing to the tip of the upper wing, going entirely 
ion, } contrary to the system of wing-venation. Here is the touch of the Artist, 
ily } superimposed upon the general design of protection. Similarly the wing of a 
partridge is not merely coloured in such a way as to conceal the bird as it 

yl § crouches in a furrow, but to give an intricate and beautiful pattern which can 
ble § have no special survival value. To go further afield, we remember that Ruskin 

rs. @ said that for all utilitarian purposes, it would suffice if every few days a great 

ts, F black rain-cloud came up and shed its streams upon the ground. But instead we 

ert § have all the endless varieties of beautiful forms and changing colours, making 

th F the sky-scape so beautiful. 

val Everything that points to purpose in the universe centres in its application to 

man. He alone can recognize purpose everywhere. He also alone acts with 
) | conscious purpose, and in so doing both modifies the whole human social and 
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physical order, and to a large extent that of the world in which he lives. He 
actually determines the future of living creatures in the world. He selects some 
for use and improvement, and others for elimination. 

He is not only the climax but the goal of mundane evolution. It is for his sake 
that the whole has been ordered and directed. It is therefore relevant to tak 
account of some matters that have contributed powerfully to his progress in 
recent generations. Hert we think of coal and petroleum. The discovery and 
use of coal made all modern machinery possible. And even now, when elec. 
tricity is so largely used, by far the most of it is generated by the help of coal. 

Coal, as is well known, is composed of the compressed remains of ancient 
forests, mostly from the Carboniferous era. The trees and shrubs that made up 
the substance of these forests were ancient forms of plants, mostly allied to 
modern conifers and club-mosses and horse-tails. This vegetation must have 
grown at a great rate. In that epoch, the climate was warmer, and the air 
much more heavily charged with CO,. It was thus less suitable to the forms of 
plants and animals extant to-day. At the same time there was considerable 
oscillation of large tracts of land, and consequent submersion under the sea, 
As a result, beds of coal were formed, one above the other, separated by layer 
of rock. The result of this age-long process was to store up for the use of man 
vast supplies of coal, and at the same time to clear the air of an excess of CO, 
and to supply it with more oxygen. 

In our day, petroleum has become of even greater importance than coal, 
since flight is only possible for aeroplanes whose engines are fed by high-grade 
petrol. The origin of petroleum is very obscure, but the prevalent opinion is 
that it is of organic, and probably of animal origin, since it never occurs in 
igneous rocks. That is, it has been filtered out and gathered into underground 
reservoirs, under immense pressure. Now it is everyway likely that prior to all 
organic species whose fossil remains are known, for immense periods of time 
the only living species were very small, and not such as would survive in fossi 
forms. If now they were present in vast numbers, widely distributed over the 
world, we have conditions which would explain the origin of petroleum. 

If now, man is the goal of the whole evolutionary process, it is not unreason- 

“able to suppose that all living creatures, past and present, contribute to his 
progress. That the physical residue of vast periods of plant and animal life 
should be stored up for his advantage is quite in a line with everything els 
that we know of the evolutionary order, which looks far ahead, and wastes 
nothing. The fact that up to now man has dreadfully misused these gifts is not 
the fault of the Giver. The day will come when war and slavery will ceas¢, 
and the whole Creation will rejoice in the harmony and perfection of the sons 
of God. 

The whole progression has been from force and matter to living beings, then 
to conscious beings, and lastly to persons who could understand and share in 
the movement of the whole. The life of a person is, first and last and all the 
time, a purposive life. He has hopes and ideals, and strives to realize them. 
When scientists resolutely refuse to recognize purpose anywhere in the lower 
order, and some of them deny the efficacy of purpose even in their own activi- 
ties, it is strange to see them so wasting their energies. Why should purpose 
take the trouble to discredit itself? But for one with a more common-sens 
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outlook, it is interesting to note the unswerving purpose with which they 
assert that Nature (including themselves) is devoid of purpose. No one but a 
scientist would saw off the bough on which he is sitting. 


APPENDIX 
It should be of interest to append some expressions of opinion on PURPOSE, 
by well-known sceptics. These are taken from the fine work: The Unknown 


God, by Alfred Noyes. 


Hume — Natural History of Religion. 
‘The whole frame of Nature bespeaks an intelligent Author, and no rational 
inquirer can, after serious reflection, suspend his belief for a moment with 


regard to the primary principles of genuine theism.’ 


VoLTAIRE — 
‘To affirm that the eye is not made to see, nor the ear to hear, nor the stomach 


to digest food, would be the most monstrous absurdity and the most revolting 
stupidity that ever beset a human mind. Sceptical as I am, I declare such to be 


evident madness... .” 


TYNDALL — 
Refers to the notion ‘that the human mind itself, emotion, intellect, will and 


all their phenomena — were once latent in a fiery cloud. Surely the mere 
statement of such a notion is more than a refutation’. 


HAECKEL — 
‘We all exist by God’s grace; the stone as well as the water, the radiolarian 


as well as the pine-tree; the gorilla as much as the Emperor of China.’ 

‘Only when we refer all forces and all phenomena of movement, all forms 
and properties of matter, to God, as the Author of all things, do we attain to 
that human intuition of God, which really befits His immeasurable greatness. 
For in Him we live and move and have our being.’ 


And lastly, CHARLES DAaRwin, Descent of Man, who was by no means a sceptic— 
‘This grand sequence of events the mind refuses to accept as the result of 
blind chance. The understanding revolts from such a conclusion.’ 
So we see that the ‘sceptics’, in their better moods, think and talk very much 
like ordinary people. 


T. STEPHENSON 
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AN examination of the literature of childhood in England may do more 

than satisfy a natural curiosity: itshould reveal something of the development 
of true Christianity i in our land, since the ‘Christianity’ that lacks understanding 
of the child is necessarily counterfeit. The theme is so vast that only its fringes 
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can be touched in a brief essay, and perhaps we had better confine ourselves to 
poetry. There are many notable child figures in our prose, if also some lament- 
able sentimental ones. Yet the quintessence of everything English is to be found 
in our verse. Nothing has been said in our prose that has not been said even better 
in poetry. Though we pride ourselves on being ‘practical’, our incomparable 
poetry is, next to our religion, the greatest of all our contributions to the common- 
wealth of civilization. 


The earliest child poem in the language dates from the fourteenth century 
and is called ‘The Pearl’. It describes how the poet, falling asleep from sorrow 
upon the grave of his young daughter, visits in dreams a strange country, where 
he meets a white-robed maiden, whom eventually he recognizes as his Pearl. In 

. ‘The Prioress’s Tale’ and “The Monk’s Tale’ respectively, Chaucer gives us two 
genuine pictures of childhood. But Chaucer in this respect, as in so many others, 
was in advance of his age, more characteristic of whichis the exquisite traditional 
carol: 


He came al so still 

There his mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came al so still 
To his mother’s bour, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the flour. 


He came al so still 
There his mother lay, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well might such a lady 
Goddes mother be. 


Familiar as these lines are, I have quoted them in full, because, with their 
affectionate toying with a single elementary idea, they are so thoroughly typical 
of their time. The simplicity and tenderness that mark these verses are found, 
in greater or less degree, in most of the child poems of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! What ails my dear? 
What ails my darling thus to cry? 

Be still, my child, and lend thine ear, 
To hear me sing thy lullaby. 

My pretty lamb, forbear to weep; 

Be still, my dear, sweet baby, sleep. 
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So sings George Wither, and a similar note, often combined with a strain of 
religious mysticism, recurs again and again in the poems of John Skelton, 
Robert Greene, Thomas Dekker, Willem Drummond, Robert Herrick, and 
Richard Crashaw. 

Irresistibly, however, as they ae us, these early poets throw no real light 
upon childhood. Their tenderness is all subjective; and it is significant that nost 
of the child poems of later mediaeval times are either lullabies or else — like 
Milton’s sonorous lines ‘On the Death of a Fair Infant Dying of a Cough’ — 
epitaphs. Psychologically speaking, children were strangers to their parents, 
who joyed or mourned over them in the cradle or the coffin, but had no genuine 
sympathy with, or comprehension of, the thoughts and feelings of the normal, 
healthy, rollicking youngster. These poems, with their pretty ‘conceits’, would 
themselves be sufficient evidence that children were neither understood nor 
greatly considered. And such we know to have been the fact. While the Black 
Death is said temporarily to have put children at such a prerrium that they 
were ‘spoiled’, this, as Mrs. L. S. Wood points out in her introduction to the 
best of the strangely few anthologies on the subject, was the exception to the 
mediaeval rule. Parents might grow sentimental about their offspring when 
they were born or were ill, or when (as too often happened) they died. When 


: they were well, it was a different matter! During most of the mediaeval period 


boys and girls of seven to nine years were set to hard work, many of them being 
made apprentices in the houses of other people, whence they did not always 
return. 


It is surprising that Shakespeare, to whom the hearts of men and women are 
open books, has so little to say of childhood. Nor when children make their 
comparatively rare entries upon his stage — we think at once of Arthur in King 
John and the two princes in King Richard III — do they act or speak naturally. 
Yet if the actual description of children is a special gift and if it was one of the 
few faculties denied to Shakespeare, much of his work could have been written 
only by one who, despite his sophistication, possessed much of the essential 
vision and wisdom of childhood. 

It might be thought that the subsequent rise of Puritanism, with its insistence 
upon original sin, would have stemmed the flow of poetry about children. Itwas 
not so. Children not only figured increasingly in our verse, but came to be seen 
from quite a new angle. Maybe the Puritan spirit penetrated more vitally to the 
sources of religion than its own philosophy could appreciate. At all events, 
what was hidden from the theologian was revealed — as often has been the case 
—to the poet. With Henry Vaughan we reach a singer who recognizes that the 
child, instead of being taught all the time, has himself much to teach. Vaughan, 
moreover, is able in some measure to recall his own early days: 


When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
1 A Book of English Verse on Infancy and Childhood. Edited by L. S. Wood. Golden Treasury 
Series (Macmillan). 
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My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt, through all this fleshly dress, 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 







But if Vaughan recaptures something of the real essence of childhood, his 
contemporary, Thomas Traherne — who, second only to Wordsworth, should 
be the patron poet of all child lovers — does it far more successfully: 






How like an Angel came I down! 

How bright were all things here! 

When first among His works I did appear, 
O how their glory did me crown! 

The world resembled His eternity, 

In which my soul did walk; 

And everything that I did see 

Did with me talk. 











Rich diamond and pearl and gold 
In every place were seen; 

Rare splendours, yellow, blue, red, white, and green, 
Mine eyes did everywhere behold. 

Great wonders clothed with glory did appear, 
Amazement was my bliss, 

That and my wealth was everywhere; 

No joy to this! 







that 
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Proprieties themselves were mine 
And hedges ornaments. 

Walls, boxes, coffers, and their rich contents 
Did not divide my joys, but all combine. 
Clothes, ribbons, jewels, laces, I esteemed 
My joys by others worn; 

For me they all to wear them seemed 

When I was born. 











There at last is a real glimpse of the heaven that lies about us in infancy, as well 
as a reflection of those childlike values without which we cannot see God. 






Blake is the great child poet of the eighteenth century. In their conscious 
attitude toward childhood the Evangelical Revivalists were in large measure 
limited by their creed, though even in dealing with this theme Charles Wesley, 
when the poet in him rose above the theologian, could touch the universal, as 
in the hymn 









Lamb of God, I look to Thee, 
Thou shalt my example be; 
Thou art gentle, meek, and mild; 
Thou wast once a little child. 
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Yet Blake’s pre-eminence is indisputable, and to his greater glory it should be 
remembered that he wrote during the worst days of the Industrial Revolution, 
with its appalling cruelty to the young: 

Is this a holy thing to see 

In a rich and fruitful land — 


Babies reduc’d to misery, 
Fed with cold and usurous hand? 


And their sun does never shine, 
And their fields are bleak and bare, 
And their ways are fill’d with thorns: 
It is eternal winter there. 


After Blake come Lamb and Wordsworth. Few would question Words- 
worth’s right to be called the laureate of childhood. Was it because he kept so 
close to Nature that he remained so near to the heart of the child? Be that as it 
may, his pages abound in true and simple portraits of children; and no poet 
more often or more faithfully brings back for us 


the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower 


that was ours before the ‘shades of the prison-house’ closed upon us. And it 
isin Wordsworth that the idea of the sanctity and the deep spiritual signifi- 
cance of childhood first finds full expression: 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 
Thou blest philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind — 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by: 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height .. . 


But quotation is superfluous! Has not every lover of children and of poetry 
this immortal ode by heart? 


From Wordsworth’s day we have an ever-increasing volume of beautiful and 
wise verse about children. Among the most prominent Victorian names are 
Landor, Keble, Barnes, Mrs. Browning, Arnold, Patmore, Swinburne, Francis 
Thompson, and Stevenson, who was among the first to write child poems 
appealing equally to old and young. If a touch of sentimentality mars some of 
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his work, one has only to compare him with the mediaeval poets to see that th 
sentimentality was now a literary fault rather than a psychological one. Te 
son, perhaps, erred in both respects. Though he wrote more about childre 
than did Browning, I, for one, would rather have Pippa than all the May Quea 
and Effies put together, even if, as an admirer of Tennyson, I would willing) 
admit his success in the lullaby style of ‘Sweet and Low’. 

Of all the Victorian poets none more often returned to the theme of childhooj 
than did Swinburne, and it is interesting to note that, whenever he did so, he 
shed his militant agnosticism and came very near to the temple’s inner shrine 
It was no essential pagan who wrote some of the tenderest poems about childra 
in our language, and who summed up the whole matter thus: 


Earth’s creeds may be seventy times seven, 
And blood have defiled each creed; 

But if such be the kingdom of heaven, 
It must be heaven indeed. 


Like Shelley, the most childlike of all our poets, Swinburne rejected the creeds 
but, after his early phase of rebellion, came, as other than his child poems shov, 
to reverence the Christ. Indeed, when the poets contemplate childhood, Roma 
Catholics, Anglicans High and Low, Nonconformists, agnostics, and ‘atheists 
forget their theological differences and are at one: 


* The Christ-Child stood at Mary’s feet, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at him, . 
And all the stars looked down. 


At the Manger, as nowhere else, English poetry, however varied its accents, ha 
but a single voice. . 

By quoting G. K. Chesterton I have anticipated the post-Victorian day, 
when poetry about children became so extensive that merely a few names cai 
be mentioned. Katherine Tynan and Alice Meynell were among the many 
women singers who now began to assume their rightful place; while, among the 
men, George Russell (‘A.E.’), Laurence Binyon, Geoffrey Winthrop Young,. 
Wilfrid Gibson, Alfred Noyes, Walter de la Mare, and W. H. Davies were 
prominent. If George Russell is the modern mystic among the poets of childhood, 
Mr. de la Mare incomparably conveys the magic of the child’s world from with 
in; while Binyon, in a favourite poem of his own, which describes how a schodl- 


boy sees through a high window a glory of flooding light and glittering leave f 


after a shower, wistfully recalls the lost paradise: — 


To the boy at the high room window, 
Gazing alone and apart, 

There came a wish without reason, 
A thought that shone through his heart. 


‘I will take this moment and keep it’, 
He said to himself, ‘for a vow, 

To remember for ever and ever, 
As if it were always now.’ 
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For all who themselves recollect some such dedication in childhood, with what 
fidelity this shy lyric of seven stanzas revives the occasion! 

Nor should Mr. John Masefield be forgotten. If he is even more notably the 
champion of motherhood, he gives us some charming vignettes of children in 
his earlier narrative poems, while in his recent Wonderings he has nostalgically 
reconstructed his own childhood with a fine imaginative sensitiveness and a 
wealth of objective detail which it is interesting and illuminating to contrast 
with the generalities of Vaughan and Traherne. And whatinsight and philosophy 
Mr. Masefield can compress into a couplet, such as 


Each one could be a Jesus mild; 

Each one has been a little child, 
or 
God give to men who are old and tougher 
The things that little children suffer! 


To turn from modern to ‘modernist’ verse is, with certain exceptions, to enter 
a Waste Land, in which there is small place for children. The arid theorizing 
ofa disillusioned intelligentsia may be understandable against the background of 
recent events, and it may, like many a previous reaction, have its inevitable 
and salutary part to play in the process of literary evolution. But poetry cannot 
for long remain in the wilderness, and live. The fashion of the hour will pass, 
and the truth of Chesterton’s saying, which I paraphrase from memory, will 
again become manifest: that every true rhyme is in a sense a nursery rhyme, 
and that every one who is too big"to become a child is too small to enter the 
Kingdom — even ifit be only that of Apollo. 

Nor do all present-day poets, even of the younger generation, kneel to the 
moment’s mode. There is, for instance, Mr. Geoffrey Johnson, deserving 
attention as a writer who, while rooted in tradition, is yet spontaneously experi- 
mental. His work as a whole is marked by spiritual vision of childlike quality. 
Of his actual poems on children, “The Scholar’ is a good example. It is a vital 
and moving impression of an East Anglican schoolboy, dividing his time be- 
tween farm-work and book-lessons; and before leaving this tiny figure, ‘so comic 
in his Wellingtons’, Mr. Johnson adds a word in season to the Olympians: 


And yet, O mother, whosoever you are, 
Tire not of daily, yearly ministrations; 
For out of even such came Cincinnatus, 
Simply to save a falling state; a Hardy, 
Shaping a cosmos from an Egdon Heath; 
A Lincoln, almost a divine physician, 
Binding the torn halves of a continent. 


There the poet puts back the child where he should be — in the family. In 
this time of upheaval, we are constantly told that home life is disintegrating, and 
that with it is going the religion to which in this country it has always been 
linked. None, indeed, can deny that there has been a superficial drift from the 
‘kindred points of heaven and home’, or that, if continued long enough, a new 
habit may become second nature. There are other dangers. The modern cult 
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of the child, based on a too hasty reading of the new ‘science’ of psychology 
has to some extent bred abuses of its own: at the opposite extreme to the forme 
ones. Then there is the risk that the State may unduly usurp the duties anj 
rights of parents, and, while giving the less fortunate children material benefit 
they might otherwise lack, may exact strict conformity to a State-dictated idg 
of citizenship, destructive of individual character and liberty. 

Yet freedom, religion, and the love of home and children: these, inextricably 
woven together, are seen, in any scrutiny of our literature, to be the very rooy 
of our national character. Those roots go very deep into the past: from then 
our tradition has steadily grown in strength and breadth; and I, for my par, 
would back nature in the long run against customs hastily acquired unde 
the temptations of an age of new mechanical toys. Even from this brief glance 
the development of the English spirit, as reflected in the poetry of childhood, we 
may draw some confidence for the future. If there is now less formal allegiang 
to religion and home than there was, there is also less superstition and phar. 
saism; and while a spiritual revival is needed to check the present worship of 
science and to revitalize what was sound in bygone eras, at least we have travelled 
a long way toward understanding not merely the child but the central Christian 
truth that, unless we ourselves become as children, our prayers and labours must 


be in vain. 
GILBERT THOMAS 





IN DEFENCE OF EVE 
This primal love of things forbidden 


I HAVE read many things in condemnation of Eve. At this present moment, 
I do not recall having read a single thing in her defence. Doubtless, a 
barrister could make out a very excellent case for this much maligned woman. 
I am not a barrister, but until an apologia is written for her, I should like to 
set down a few things in her favour. 

Fortunately, there is preserved for us in the story of Eve the elements of an 
excellent defensive statement. The reason for her action, so we are told, is 
threefold. : 

1. The tree was good for food. 

2. It was pleasant to the eyes. 

3. It promised to make one wise. 
These are excellent reasons, every one of them. Her action was not the expres 
sion of a woman’s mere whim, nor the petulant action of a spoilt child. She 
was simply giving expression to some of the deep instinctive urges in her 
nature, and reaching out to satisfy the great hungers of life. 

The fruit of the tree would satisfy the needs of the body. We cannot live 
without a body and its needs are manifold. The sensuous elements in our 
nature call for sensuous satisfaction. We must clothe the body. We must 
satisfy its hunger and thirst. We must exercise it. There must be its fitting 
expression of its desires, and in its pure instinctive intention the action of 
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Eve is simply the outgoing of tendencies, natural and fitting, which God has 
iven us. 
O Then, we are told that the fruit of the tree appealed to her aesthetic taste. 
Her action was a natural response to the beauty of life. Eve would have died of 
boredom, if she had been born in a world where all the food was black, where 
every other object was white, and where every line was straight. Deep in her 
cabh nature there was a love of beauty, and she would have perished if she had not 
rong discovered beauty in the world. You cannot live as animals, who munch the 
then grass whatever its colour. You need beauty as well as food and perhaps as 
much as food. There must be refreshment for the eyes. You must surround 
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-_ yourself with beautiful objects, either of nature’s creation or, better still, as an 
ceafe expression of your own artistic taste, as an outlet for your own creative activity. 
iwi ‘2° be desired to make one wise.’ She was born with a passionate desire to 
ancy know. It was an instinctive element in her nature. Her curiosity was not a 
har. mere whim. There was within her, a thirst and hunger for knowledge. And 
ip ole Was she not placed in an environment where there was so much to learn? It 
elle teemed with mystery. It gave countless lessons to the inquisitive. The infinitely 
stign great and the infinitely little were as a challenge to her mind. Besides, she found 
musi, it to her advantage to know all she could... She had escaped death at 

countless points because she had been diligent at her lessons. To live was still a 
as (@ dangerous business and she could only hope to live by continuing to learn. 


Knowledge gave her mastery over life. She exercised her dominion over beasts 
and material things simply because she knew. Wisdom paid in such a world. 
The ignorant died for want of it. 

Now, the story of Eve is simply a parable of the life history of the human race. 
It is an epitome of the moral development of mankind. It is human nature in 
its natural unfolding seen as in a cameo. The whole is seen in a part. 

In our racial development we have felt the creative urge of these three 


ent, things: ; 

a Our sensuous impulses; 
san, Our aesthetic tastes; 

e to Our mental aspirations. 


We have a continuous history on the earth because we have obeyed these 
impulses. We stand where we do in achievement because the creative strength 
of these impulses has been persistent, and because it has found continuous 
expression through the activity of men. We are more than animals, but we 
must obey the impulses of our animal nature or perish. We must find beauty 
and love it, or we degenerate. We must exercise a mental mastery, or allow 
other animals or other forces to overcome us. 

“eS The story of our obedience to these impulses is a big one and a long one. It 
She @ 80es back to the misty morning of time and has grown in intensity through the 
her @ ges. It tells of our mastery in the world, our control of its forces and of our 
dominance where we have toiled. We have protected ourselves against cold 
and heat. We have increased the food supply of the earth and peopled the 
earth with our kind. We have built up vast social organizations for our mutual 
defence and we have developed great industrial activities for our benefit. 
We have turned the forces of nature into useful channels. We have harnessed 
the wind and the ether. We have dug up the secret hoards of material wealth, 
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and everywhere we have exacted tribute from nature to meet our needs, to 
satisfy our hungers and thirsts. 

Think also of the gains to our aesthetic tastes. We have vied with God in the 
creation of beautiful things, and our love of beauty knows no bounds. We 
move as artists in God’s studio. Sometimes, we mar His work, but the artist 
in us will not die. When we have marred, we see that we have marred, and we 
set about removing the blemishes. Our slums are our disgrace, but there is 
reaction against the slums and we start to build garden cities after God’s own 
fashion. 

You must recall too, the wonders of our knowledge. In obedience to the 
call of things which make us wise we have gone out to the far places of the earth 
and learned their secrets. We have climbed the mountains and reached the 
poles. We have made pilgrimage among the stars and weighed them in a 
balance. We have dissected the flower, and explored the atom. The sounds 
which ripple through the universe have been captured and led to delight little 
children in their cots and the aged in their cottages. We have mastered diseases 
which one time ravaged our ranks, and we have established a day of judgment 
for the microbe. Knowledge is mastery over the forces of life. To-day, we are as 
gods compared with our primitive ancestors. We have faced the unknown with 
a mark of interrogation, and we have gone out to meet it, and explore it, with 
a cheer. 

This epic of human achievement is moving in its telling. No poet can doit 
justice. No scribe can record all the glory, all the pain, and all the heroism of 
the great adventure. We stand to-day far removed from Eve in the garden but 
all the time we have been living out her experience in our racial life by giving 
obedience to our impulses. 

It has been a toilsome journey. From the time that man became conscious 
of his destiny over all created things, he has been struggling to gain his domin- 
ion, and the end of the struggle is not yet in sight. We have been working out 
our destiny. Each generation has lived its span, made its own masteries, added 
to the stores of treasure, and they have passed on in their pilgrimage. They 
have toiled but they could not wholly consume the rewards of their toil. We 
have not only entered into their labours but also into their rewards. They 
profited by their experience, gained often at a great price of pain, but they have 
left their experience to us as a legacy. As men have died in the conflict, others 
have pressed forward to complete their conquest. The front ranks have died 


_that others might live. The pioneers of the Race have made adventure and 


opened out life that others might play where they have fought and died. 
Now, during this long process, as men reached out to pluck the fruits of life, 
something within them said ‘Don’t’. As man developed, this inner voice became 
more insistent, and slowly he has been made to feel the compulsion of an au- 
thority more masterful and authoritative than any of the elements to which 
he had previously obeyed. It was the voice of man’s religious consciousness. 
We have made a defence of Eve and her sons on certain grounds and we have 
given what we think are sound reasons why we should obey the impulses of out 
nature. We have seen why she should pluck the fruit. We have needs and they 
must be satisfied. But we have forgotten that man is more than an animal. He 
is a religious animal. He is more than a bundle of sensuous desires, more thal 
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an artist and more than a creature with a superior mind. He is a religious 
creature. In addition to the impulses which we have defended there is the 
religious impulse which we must also defend, and we must also give to it a place 
supreme over the whole of our nature. 

As man developed, he discovered the law of God. The will of the Eternal 
Mind unveiled itself to him and within him. He developed a moral bump, and 
discovered an authority beyond the realm of reason. He found something 
which he did not share with the animals. He found that he had a capacity for 
God which, being developed, led him into the presence of God. Reaching out, 
groping out in the darkness about him, he discovered the Will which had 
fashioned the universe. This will, speaking as an oracle in his own heart and 
in the heart of the Race said ‘Don’t’. 

There you have the beginnings of sin. Sin is violation of the discovered laws 
of God. There was no sin before man made that discovery. There could not 
be. You cannot impute sin where there is no knowledge of Divine law. 

Man had found previously that there were laws in the natural world which 
called for obedience. He had to accommodate himself to the ways of the world. 
He could not pluck every berry which he saw, nor eat every apple which he 
fancied without suffering consequences. So, now, over all his nature and claim- 
ing sovereignty over all his desires, there came the recognition of the law of 
God. At first, the recognition was feeble and the obedience limited. But it 
increased, and men heard the whisper of the Eternal in their own hearts, until 
through prophet and priest he came to that perfect and most articulate Word 
of the Eternal Mind in the life of Jesus Christ. The fullness of God’s expression 
in Jesus Christ was the completion of a process. In Christ we have the full 
orbed speech of God. 

Whenever men disobeyed the voice of God within them, they were shamed 
and confused. They heard the voice of the Lord God as He walked in the garden 
at cool of day calling to them and saying ‘Where art thou?’ That is the begin- 
ning of religion. That is the beginning of sin. When God called for the curbing 
of impulses because those impulses fully expressed would violate some Divine 
Law — men said ‘We will not’. That is sin. There is a rebellion within the 
heart, and there has always been the possibility of rebellion within the heart 
since it was discovered that there was something to rebel against. In this fact 
lies all the secret and all the tragedy of our moral life. There are the tendencies 
in our nature which we inherit from our remote past and the animal side of our 
nature. But there are other forces which fight on the side of the angels. I am 
not talking about something which happened thousands or millions of years 
ago, but of something which takes place in our own heart every day. There 
is the pagan within us all, but there is also the voice of God. Your will is 
arbiter between them. 

I am not talking theology. I am talking about history, science, and psycho- 
logy, which are rationalized statements of life. Men jettison theology, then find 
that they have to take it in tow as science and psychology. 

This primal love of things forbidden must be checked and there are excellent 
reasons why it should be checked. Look for a moment at some of the reasons. 

It is only as we say ‘No’ to our natural impulses that we can fully express 
ourselves. A man must lose some part of his life to save the whole. You cannot 
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be a mere animal. Your spiritual endowment will not permit it. Your moral 
nature calls for expression and this involves conflict. The whole man is made 
up of body and spirit. To deny the one or the other, means loss and failure ina 
full orbed expression of personality. 

To express yourself fully, you must live as a member of a community and by 
mutual goodwill and self-denial reach out after that higher kind of life which is 
alone possible by the restriction of your selfish impulses. 

Then, God has set a destiny before us. It is great and glorious. ‘Man partly 
is but wholly hopes to be’ said Browning. That destiny can only be realized 
by restraint. The essence of civilization is discipline. To give expression to 
some of the instinctive urges of our nature to the neglect of others is to invite 
disaster. Life is soon frustrated and wrecked if it is controlled and directed by 
its instinctive urges. These urges are blind and seeking only their own satis- 
faction. Moral control and religious sanctions are not optional elements in 
life which we can afford to neglect or despise. They are essential for the control 
and direction of life. Religion is not an exercise of self-indulgence in sentimental 
emotions but the foundation of a satisfactory life or a civilization. It providesa 
moral framework within which life can be lived in peace and security. Instinc- 
tive urges are the driving forces of life, but they must not be allowed to handle 
the reins. Everywhere and in all directions men are secki~g to do as they like, 
acting in obedience to the instinctive urges of their nature or ly to bring disaster 
to themselves and others. They have yet to learn, through bitter experience of 
sorrow and frustration, that men are free in the last issue to do as they ought. 
Life is so constructed that only moral direction can lead to success and progress. 
We have offered religion too much as a matter of choice whereas life as it gathers 
in confusion about us is demanding religion as a necessity to control it. Life 
is not self-contained. That is what Eve learned and what we all learn when we 
come, as come we do, to the place of tears. 

W. H. Srusss. 





OUR NEWEST RELIGION 
Some Comments and Criticisms 


f+ Sama reading some of the latest accounts of that new-old heresy called 
Humanism, I recalled the remark made by a very earnest preacher in the 
days of my youth: ‘The devil, my friends, is a squatter. H* takes up his stand 
on ground that doesn’t belong to him and exploits it for his own purposes.’ 
Without pressing the illustration too closely, I would merely warn the reader 
that this does suggest the kind of conclusion reached by the present line of 
thought. 

We all know that in popular use, the term Humanist may simply indicate 
one who is interested in all that concerns the life of man as man, the ‘Homo 
sum, humani nil a me alienum puto’ of Terence. Humanism as a working 
philosophy, a definite system of thought, maintains that man possesses within 
himself all the powers and resources that he needs for his full development and 
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final felicity. Nature and Reason and ceaseless self-cultivation will lead him on 
to his goal. It rules out or at any rate ignores the whole realm of the super- 
natural. It would apparently reject the idea of a bad conscience and it knows 
nothing of any dogma of original sin. Thus the main presupposition of Human- 
ism is the implied postulate that man is by nature free and good. We knew that 
man was prone to have a good opinion of himself, but this is a breath-taking 
assumption indeed! The trouble is that one very rarely finds a Humanist able 
and willing to give a systematic account of his beliefs and their implications. 
Instead he is apt to hide himself in a vast and vague cloud of words and notions. 
It is only fair to add that he on his part is quick to make a similar retort to his 
orthodox opponent. He sees the Christian believer as the willing victim of a 
kind of Brocken-spectre illusion; one who gazes into the mists of the unknown 
and imagines he sees a definite figure living and moving, but in reality it is 
only the projection of himself and his own movements on the misty outer 
screen. Anthropomorphism — that inevitable word! —is invoked to settle 
the matter. The Christian religion at its best is only ‘that last infirmity of 
noble minds’. In reality we are friendless and alone, frail pilgrims of time and 
mortality but always the masters of our fate. 

If, as I understand it, this is in the main what Humanism really amounts to, 
the contrast between it and the Christian philosophy of life is well-nigh complete. 
Yet there is no denying the appeal of Humanism to the ordinary man, the 
natural man. For one thing his inherited love of nature often makes it appear so 
simple and natural. Confucius in ancient China, for all his strong ethical 
bent, was a great Humanist; he respected those who believed in a supernatural 
religion, but for himself he preferred to keep spirits at a distarice. So one finds 
to-day that the ordinary Chinese is generally a Humanist of the materialist 
kind. Here in the West, too, one finds that people for the most part seem to be so 
taken up with “The mighty world of eye and ear’ that they hardly believe in 
any other kind of reality. Scientific Humanism to-day bids fair to become an 
all-conquering fetish. Strange, that men of the calibre of Julian Huxley 
should rejoice so naively in its supposed triumph, and this in spite of the hell 
on earth let loose in our time. When a Christian thinker ventures to suggest 
that Scientific Humanism has at least suffered a serious breakdown, he is told 

. that after all we must expect these minor setbacks. Presumably they will not 
occur when our Humanism is universal and fully developed. One would have 
thought that men with any understanding of the times, faced with all this 
‘blood and destruction ...so in use, and dreadful objects so familiar’ would 
come to a very different conclusion. To many of us these things are signs of the 
impending collapse and decay of the whole Humanist movement that followed 
on the Renaissance of the fifteenth century. Some philosophers maintain that 
this is another illustration of a general law governing the course of history, 
that these triumphs and mighty works can only occur when the forces which 
produced them are already doomed and in the act of disappearance. 

Mere argument as such is apt to be futile, but this question of Humanism 
is so vital that for the sake of truth and practical living, any resolute effort to 
think clearly about it is likely to be helpful. In general we have to recognize 
that there is always a certain tension between philosophy and religion. Further, 
in any view of life and religion there is bound to be a strong humanistic strain. 
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Within the limits of the Christian solution we have that old difficulty, the 
double strand of Hebraism and Hellenism; “Thy sons O Zion against thy song 
O Greece’. We are conscious of that old unresolved conflict within us, that 
stubborn dualism, culture and restraint, world-acceptance and world-denial, 
You might call it part of that opposition between Art and Puritanism which in 
the words of J. W. Mackail, is ‘One of the great permanent antinomies in 
human life’. (In passing, one might note Ruskin’s pathetic outburst; he 
declared that he had ‘Never yet met with a Christian whose heart was, as far 
as human judgment could pronounce, perfect and right before God, who cared 
about Art at all’. Surely a despairing utterance, but a real cri de ceur from 
a gifted soul who was at once attracted and repelled by Art.) 

As to those tremendous unverified assumptions underlying the Humanist 
creed, I suppose that in the last resort they admit of no refutation and produce 
no conviction, to use the famous words referring to another theory. The 
Humanists, not content to say with Nietzsche that God is dead, would have it 
that the idea of God is entirely man-made; it is an unnecessary hypothesis for 
any rational interpretation of reality; or, on the other hand if God exists we 
can never know Him. Since it is impossible to prove the existence of God by 
argument, one might say boldly with Kierkegaard that the only possible proof 
is by worshipping Him. The evidence of the religious consciousness surely has 
a right to be heard; at the very least here is a fact as real and valid as the facts 
of science. It is something to know that so many. leading thinkers to-day, 
non-Christian as well as Christian, frankly admit that to ignore or deny this 
would be inconsistent, unscientific. How to interpret this evidence is of course 
another question. The Christian philosopher in effect says: ‘In the last analysis 
I only know about God because of what He Himself has told me and not 
because I have found out for myself.’ This, the self-sufficient Humanist cannot 
accept. The very idea of a fallen world — unless indeed it be a fall upwards! — 
a world unable to apprehend the highest truth except by Divine revelation; 
all this he has already ruled out by his very definition. 

At the same time the more thoughtful Humanist, rejecting theological creeds 
and dogmas, admits the necessity of having some intellectual framework to 
support his beliefs and his personality. But when we put the obvious question: 
‘What is man?’ the real difficulty begins. It is taken for granted that everybody 
knows the answer, so the result is an artificial simplification of what is really a 
profoundly difficult problem. Ifthe Humanist would only go on and go deeper, 
he might realize that here is indeed ‘A knot worthy of God’s untying’ as an 
early Christian writer put it. One would have thought that in facing this 
mystery of simplicity it would be impossible to ignore the present witness given 
by the chaotic state of humanity which has resulted from the dominance of 
Humanist thought and practice in recent years. Any Humanist attempt to 
define man, to explain the meaning of individuality, that mysterious core of 
personality that we call ‘I’, would amount to something like Hume’s famous 
definition: ‘A bundle of sensations succeeding each other with incredible 
rapidity’. Or, to put it thus, the thoughts themselves are the thinkers; the 
individual becomes nothing. And yet the Humanist claims that man is ever 
thing! Other questions also press for an answer. For instance, what would be 
the final criterion of Truth? Presumably it would all be a matter of relativity. 
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And if the Humanist takes refuge in sheer Agnosticism, as Scientific Humanism 
usually does, as regards knowledge of the super-natural, he really should know 
by this time that the best modern thought is agreed that Agnosticism, strictly 
speaking, is in the last resort self-contradictory and therefore impossible. No 
doubt Humanism will always have its appeal, especially on the aesthetic side 
through its pre-occupation with the grace and glory of man’s achievements, but 
it reveals so many weaknesses when examined carefully that it turns out in the 
end to be a patchwork affair. 

If the Humanist, who always claims to be open-eyed and without prejudice, 
wishes to consider carefully the Christian answer to this old question, ‘What is 
Man?’ perhaps a simple argument based upon direct introspection might help 
him. Thus, I am not what I am, so much as what I am becoming. Plato taught 
long years ago that our human life is essentially a development towards what 
we ought to be, a growing into real being. The whole process fronts the future; 
as Browning says: ‘A man’s reach should exceed his grasp’. The final explana- 
tion is the Christian idea of man as creature, dependent upon God as Creator. 
Thus, ‘Man plus God’ suggests the ideal and the possibilities of human life. By 
‘dividing man from God, they, the Humanists, divide man from himself. The 
result is ‘fractional men’ as a recent writer puts it... Incidentally, still keeping 
to the plane of theory, it is well to remind the Humanist that over against his 
attempt to work out a complete philosophy, there is a majestic system of 
Christian philosophy, the gathered gains of many centuries. That system does 
not claim to be a complete solution of all the problems that vex the mind of 
man, but at least it does claim to be a less inadequate account of reality than 
any other system of thought. 

Finally, one or two comments may be added on the more positive and prac- 
tical side. I, for one, am convinced that there is a true Christian Humanism. 
After all, what is that but another name for a final Christian theology? True, 
we are still far from achieving that great ideal, but Christian thinkers as widely 
different as Jacques Maritain and J. H. Oldham are agreed to that extent. The 
latter has roundly declared: ‘In the choice between a Humanism of which man 
is the centre, and one which seeks its centre and end in God, everything is at 
stake, I believe, for the future of mankind.’ Christians claim to know the 
practical results of such choice; the question is far more than a dispute about 
words and names as some would have it. In the tormented unrest of the world 
to-day we see History still judging between them. Mere Humanism, by 
cutting itself off from the main root, belief in a God who has entered humanity, 
cannot satisfy man’s real need, especially when he has to go down amongst 
the shadows and face the deeper experiences of life. But the humble believer 
knows how unique are the love, the joy, the peace, the wonderful self-sacrifice 
that may spring from his practical faith. These fair flowers can never be dis- 
missed in the manner of some as being simply examples of ‘humanitas’. 

As we strive together for a new and better way of living we do well to realize 
that true Christian Humanism will mean for many of us a two-fold revolution, 
in the realm of thought and in practical life. Mere denunciation and declama- 
tion will not do; rather, let us gladly recognize that there is much good in the 
Humanist although ‘he followeth not with us’. Amidst the collapse of their 
hopes and ideals ined are turning wistfully towards Christian belief. With 
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others, as Reinhold Niebuhr says, ‘Under the perpetual smile of modernity 
there is a grimace of disillusion and cynicism’. In some, alas! we see Man, the 
born rebel, turning savagely upon himself. Not yet have we Christians 
achieved that new synthesis, or synoptic view, which is implied in St. Paul’s 
great word: ‘All things are yours ...and ye are Christ’s...’ If it is hard to 
be a Christian, it is harder still to be an all-round Christian. But we believe in 
the redemption of all things; everything is to be changed, transfigured, glorified 
according to Our Heavenly Father’s great ideas about us and His holy purpose 
of redeeming Love for all the world. Therefore, in the final issue, nothing is 
really secular except sin. Sad experience has been teaching us that the ‘unbap- 
tized forces of life’ must either be consecrated or they will certainly be dese- 
crated. For our admonition and encouragement let us remember that, however 
much is wrong in the world, it is God’s world; He is still actively and vitally at 
work in it. Everything, all creation, is meant to share in ‘the liberty of the 


glory of the children of God’. 
CHARLES GIMBLETT 
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PF esmgwenp SIR WILLIAM PENN was doubtless well pleased with the 
son and heir who returned home from France and Italy in the year 1664, 
and whom Mrs. Pepys described as ‘a most modish person’. The young man 
bore all the marks of a scholar and a gentleman. His father put him to the 
study of the law for a time, and then sent him to look after his estates in Ireland. 
There he won golden opinions from his father’s friends, and was happy in their 
society; he distinguished himself in helping to quell a mutiny. To the Admiral 
it now seemed that the bright hopes he had set upon his son were destined after 
all to be brilliantly fulfilled. No doubt he was glad enough to forget that painful 
scene when William (not yet seventeen years old) had been expelled from Ox- 
ford for Nonconformist practices, and when in his wrath he had driven the boy 
from his house. _ 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, the news reached him that his son had thrown 
in his lot with the Quakers in County Cork, and he wrote a peremptory letter 
to summon him home (Oct., 1667). 

Even to-day one is conscious of an element of paradox in Penn’s identifying 
himself with the Quakers. He was a young man just finding his feet in good 
society, but ‘this people were brought forth in the cross; in a contradiction to 
the ways, worships, fashions, and customs of the world’.? In their zeal for the 
Inner Light, George Fox and his followers vehemently denounced all reliance 
on outward form in religion; they attacked both Cromwell’s ministers and the 
Restoration clergy as ‘hireling priests’; they cut across social usage by insistence 

on ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ and by refusal of ‘hat-honour’, and antagonized the 
authorities by their scruples about oaths and military service. Some of their 


1 William Penn was born in London on October 14, 1644. 
? William Penn, A Brief Account of ...the People called Quakers (1694), chap. 11. 
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doctrines were commonly regarded as blasphemous. The Cavalier Parliament 
was in no mood to tolerate a movement so subversive of order in church and 
society. Under the ‘Clarendon Code’, these people were treated with special 
severity from the beginning: “Bloody raids were carried out on Quaker meetings; 
men and women were kicked and beaten without mercy or decency, and hauled 
off to the prisons ...’?_ The provisions of the Conventicle Act (1664) with 
reference to the oath of allegiance led to the imprisonment of over two thousand 
Quakers, in London alone, within a year. As if all this was not enough to dis- 
credit the movement in the eyes of respectable citizens, there were the occasional 
excesses of fanatics like Solomon Eccles, who was addicted to ‘walking naked 
for a sign’. 

What was it that caused William Penn to identify himself with this despised — 
sect, whom in derision men called Quakers? Recall for a moment that they 
themselves preferred to be known as ‘Friends of Truth’, or ‘Children of Light’. 
Their aim was to correct the false emphases of ecclesiasticism and bibliolatry, 
and to cut through the tangle of creeds, tests and forms to the central fact of 
man’s communion with God in Christ. As Caroline Stephen wrote over two 


centuries later: 


Our fundamental principle of obedience to the Light of Christ in the heart 
is certainly not to be regarded as the distinguishing mark of a sect. The very 
growth of that obedience must, I believe, lead to the effacing of outlines and 
boundaries made by human hands. 


We need go no further than this to see why Penn joined himself to the Children 
of Light: the effacing of human boundaries in religious matters is a passionate 
plea that breaks out time after time in his letters and pamphlets. At Oxford, he 
had enjoyed the distinguished friendship of Dr. John Owen, a stout champion 
of religious liberty. At Saumur, in France, he had sat at the feet of Amyraut, 
the great universalist theologian, who led the attack on rigid theories of pre- 
destination, and whose lectures were attended by Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants. In becoming a Quaker, Penn was not seeking a refuge in sectar- 
ianism, but a refuge from sectarianism. He could never find peace in any church 
which was more concerned with preserving itself as an institution than with 
preserving the Gospel as a living force. Many years later, he wrote: 


Let us choose, therefore, to commune where there is the warmest sense of 
religion; where devotion exceeds formality, and practice most corresponds 
with profession, and where there is at least as much charity as zeal. For where 
this society is to be found, there shall we find the Church of God... The 
humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and devout souls are everywhere of one 
religion; and when death has taken off the mask, they will know one another, 
though the diverse liveries they wear here make them strangers.* 

But to those who knew him in his early years, Penn not unnaturally appeared 
4a young man led into foolish, if not dangerous courses by sectarian notions. 
Although his natural manner was the height of courtesy, he felt it incumbent 
upon him to use ‘thee’ and ‘thou’, and to bear the Quaker witness against 


1C. E. Vulliamy, William Penn (Bles, 1933), p. 43- 
® Some Fruits of Solitude (1693), §§ 517, 519. 
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‘hat-honour’; and the wrath of his father, combined with the derision of hi 
friends, only served to stiffen his resolution. Once more his father turned hin 
from home, and added a threat of disinheritance. After that, the publication 
of an unlicensed pamphlet was made the excuse for confining him in the Towe 
for many months, and two more spells of imprisonment (one for six months ip 
Newgate) followed close upon this. Amid it all he cherished no personal bitter. 
ness, but we need not be surprised if in his early pamphlets he sometimg 
defended the hard-won Quaker position with more vehemence than good taste, 


It 


Meanwhile, the young convert’s hard experiences were strengthening hij 
hatred of intolerance. His knowledge of law was outraged by the determination 
of magistrates to convict at all costs, his humanity was shocked by the condition 
in the prisons; while the deplorable lack of charity shown by so many zealoy 
churchmen ran counter to his deepest Christian convictions. He was prepared 
to endure his cross by way of imprisonment and indignity, but he was not con 
tent to ignore the injustice of such proceedings, nor to allow the persecutors tp 
inflict the same without protest upon others who were less able to defend them. 
selves. Gradually, perhaps, but with growing conviction, he came to regan 
himself as one upon whom ‘the great cause of liberty of conscience’ was laid 
as a special burden. Seeing that he wasin a position of greater potential influenc 
than any of his fellow-Quakers, he determined to use that influence to the full 
against intolerance and persecution. Admiral Penn was on terms of friendship 
with James, Duke of York, who was Lord High Admiral during the reign of his 
brother Charles, and shortly before his death (1670) he requested the Duke's 
protection for his son. Hence Penn’s interviews with those in high places 
included one with the king himself, by which he secured the unconditiond 
release of George Fox from Worcester Jail. Where interviews were impossible, 
he wrote eloquent letters appealing to the reason and good sense of princes and 
magistrates, at home and abroad, in the cause of toleration. To the public at 
large he addressed a long succession of notable pamphlets. 

Amid the persecutions of Charles II’s reign, the idea of religious toleration 
was gradually finding acceptance in various quarters. Some espoused it merely 
because they saw little prospect of victory for their own sect; others because they 
desired the support of the Nonconformists against Rome, or for some purely 
political end; others because they longed at last to see England free from internal 
dissension. Penn stands foremost among the few for whom the cause of toler- 
ation was a matter of profoundest principle, an ideal to be striven for at all 
costs. It is true that he was not ashamed to point out the practical advantage 
of civil union (especially from the point of view of commercial prosperity), but 
the essence of his case lay deeper than this. - 

First and foremost he challenged the Christian conscience with a reiterated 
plea for the fundamentals of the faith. Whereas Christ had found the essence of 
God’s law in two commandments, his followers had insisted on a hundred-and- 
one beliefs and practices as essential to salvation, and had even stressed these 
matters more than the two greatest — ‘debasing the true value of morality under 
pretence of higher things’. Hence Penn’s dictum that ‘persecution entered with 
creed-making’. Disputes about words and phrases might quickly be ended if 
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only men would apply themselves first of all to practising the things most surely 
believed: 
for nothing is more certain, than that if men would but live up to one-half 
of what they know in their consciences they ought to practise, their edge 
would be taken off, their blood would be sweetened by mercy and truth, and 
this unnatural sharpness qualified.* 

While he thus urged upon contemporary Christians a combination which 
was too rarely in evidence (‘at least as much charity as zeal’), Penn’s second line 
of appeal was the defence of civil liberties and the laws of England. He brought 
forward the view that the Englishman’s civil rights existed before the present 
ecclesiastical system, and were independent of religious considerations. He 
utterly rejected totalitarian conceptions of the state, and denied Caesar’s right 
to interfere with a man’s faith. Throughout the political crisis of 1679-81, Penn 
was pleading with England and her voters to stand for the rule of law and the 
maintenance of constitutional liberties. Instead of this, the crisis ended with 
most of the Parliamentary champions in exile, while Charles entered upon four 
years of arbitrary rule, supported by Tory extremists who insisted on renewed 
persecution of Dissenters. 

Penn’s return from his first visit to Pennsylvania (1682-4) was shortly followed 
by the accession of the Duke of York to-the throne as James II, and he deter- 
mined to make good use of the opportunity thus presented. Since the defeat of 
the Whig cause in 1681, there had been little hope that a lead in the direction of 
toleration could come from Parliament, and Penn was among those who felt 
that for the present the best prospect lay in relying on the leadership of the king. 
If Burnet, who was opposed to James, testifies that he was ‘naturally candid 
and sincere and a firm friend’, it is not surprising that Penn accepted his declared 
intention to maintain ‘the security of the Protestant religion and liberty of 
conscience’. It was Penn’s hope that James, while giving a lead, would proceed 
in such a manner as to secure the support of the nation and of a freely elected 
Parliament. 


Nor did I ever think [says Penn] of promoting any sort of liberty of con- 
science for anybody, which did not preserve the common Protestancy of the 
kingdom, and the ancient rights of the government: for, to say truth, the 
one cannot be maintained without the other.* 


By cultivating the personal attachment that existed between the king and 
himself, Penn was able to intervene successfully on behalf of Quakers and others 
who were unjustly detained. When, a little later, James began to pursue a 
policy of general toleration by unconstitutional means, Penn advised against 
the method adopted, but retained his position as a courtier; he did not share 
the widespread suspicion that James’s ultimate policy was to weaken the 
Church of England and set up a Roman Catholic despotism. Through his 
loyalty to a personal relationship, Penn came to be regarded as a man who was 
false to his professed faith in civil liberties and freedom of conscience; he even 
laboured under the imputation of being a secret Jesuit. 


1 England’s Present Interest Considered (1675). 

*From Penn’s reply to a letter in which Popple (Secretary to the Board of Trade and Plantations) 
1688) him to make public reply to the slanders which had gathered round his name (October, 
1088). 
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The flight of James and the accession of William and Mary (1688-9) placed | ¢ 
Penn in a highly paradoxical position: - 
A loyal man, he would not turn his back on a friend... In any case, he was of 
too deeply involved. He was therefore a Jacobite, on the side of Catholics § ™ 
and reactionaries; an odd position, a painful position for a man whose best § ™ 
ideas were so radical. se 
The irony of the situation was emphasized by the passing of the Toleration Act, 
which at long last gave legal recognition to the sects. In what should have been | 
the hour of his triumph, the apostle of toleration was a man living under sus- : 
picion. Several times detained by the authorities, and questioned about his | 
activities, he narrowly escaped trial on a charge of treason. After that, he can. 
celled his plans for an early return to Pennsylvania, and lived in close retire. B pe 
ment until at last the king declared him cleared of suspicion (Nov. 1693). bu 
Inc 
III esp 
From this point we must go back to trace the origins of Penn’s second great § Inc 
work — the ‘Holy Experiment’ in Pennsylvania. The natural bent of his mind § for 
required a demonstration that the Christian ideals that were valid for the right § Inc 
ordering of the individual life were equally valid, and equally essential, for the § of t 
right ordering of human society. Yet wherever he looked, the only witness that J the 
the Friends of Truth were able to make in this direction was one of passive T 
resistance to injustice and persecution. In his continental mission of 1677, he § con 
found them no less an oppressed minority than in England and Ireland. be z 
It was in the New World alone that favourable opportunities offered in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for the application of Quaker ideals to 
public life, and the opportunities were quickly seized.* i 
The colony of New Jersey came to be largely under the control of Quakers, F gro 
and Penn was one of the administrators in London; but his own vision was ofa § Gen 
colonial experiment on a larger scale — an experiment, moreover, which should § won 
be based on Quaker principles from the very beginning. He persuaded Charles F seve 
II (in acknowledgment of a debt owed by the Crown to his father) to confer on § crat 
him the proprietary charter of a territory some forty thousand square miles in § stip 
area, and the king named it ‘Pennsylvania’. But beyond all this was Penn's § not : 
conviction that he had received his colony at God’s hands: ‘that an example § repe 
may be set up to the nations; there may be room there, though not here, for § imps 
such an holy experiment’ . worl 
Immigration had already been proceeding for some months when Penn first [| adm: 
set foot on the soil of his province on October 27, 1682, wearing the blue sash § In 
which he had chosen as a symbol of his authority as Governor; but the many f cons 
matters requiring his attention did not delay him from giving dramatic ex- desig 
Was I 


pression within a few wecks to a vision that had long been in his mind — the 
vision of a new relationship between the white man and the redskin. He had J gave 


already sent letters of friendship to the Indians. Now he called them to a com [ Men 
ference at Shackamaxon, a traditional Indian place of meeting by a great elm fellov 
vigor 


1C. E. Vulliamy, William Penn, p. 225. , 
* Rufus M. Jones and others, Quakers in the American Colonies (Macmillan), p. xiv. 
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tree. The white men were unarmed. The Indian chiefs and their followers 
unstrung their bows and laid down their tomahawks. Penn made a declaration 
of goodwill to the Indians, and they entered into a solemn treaty of friendship 
with him and his people, saying, ‘So let it be while the waters flow, while sun and 
moon and stars endure’. Of this episode Mr. Vulliamy (not the mostsympathe- 
tic of Penn’s biographers) has truly said: 


... it is the most perfect and the most productive of all his gestures. That 
speech by the elm tree was the speech of no bouncing imperialist bloated with 
false pride of race; it was the plain speech of an honest man with a true vision 
of human brotherhood, even if he had at the same time an equally true vision 
of the peaceful way to prosperity.* 


Penn believed not only that the unarmed approach was the Christian ideal, 
but also that if it were put into practice by the white settlers towards the 
Indians, they would be in less danger than if they relied on armed power — 
especially if the laws of the colony were so designed as to ensure justice for the 
Indians. This belief was triumphantly vindicated in the event; and the fact that 
for over seventy years no Pennsylvanian settler lost his life at the hands of the 
Indians must be attributed first and foremost to the personality and policy 
of the founder, known to the Indians as their brother Onas, and venerated by 
them not only- while he lived but for generations afterwards. 

To provide a satisfactory form of government for the colonists was a more 
complex problem, but the difficulties which arose in course of time should not 
be allowed to obscure the noble conception of the ‘Frame of Government’ which 
Penn had drawn up, in consultation with his friends, some months before he set 
sail for Pennsylvania. Although he was the sole proprietor of the colony, Penn 
resolved on a system of government that was democratic in principle, with 
laws based upon liberty and equality. Mr. Vulliamy has censured Penn on the 
grounds that the franchise for electing the executive Council and the annual 
General Assembly was extended only to the settlers, and not to their servants or 
womenfolk. It is arrogance indeed, to impugn a bold political experiment of the 
seventeenth century on the grounds that it did not incorporate all the demo- 
cratic conceptions of the twentieth. Moreover, the terms of Penn’s charter 
stipulated that the laws of his province must be ‘agreeable to reason and 
not repugnant to the laws of England’, and that they could be immediately 
repealed if disallowed by the King’s Government. In such circumstances, the 
impartial observer cannot but admire his courage and vision in exhibiting to the 
world a government unbacked by military power, a system of justice 


| administered without oaths, and a Christian state with no established church. 


In Pennsylvania, every citizen might worship God according to his own 
conscience; land was available for men of small means, and the laws were 
designed to check the growth of wealth and privilege. For such a colony there 
was no lack of settlers. The Royalist-Anglican despotism in England (1681-5) 
fave a new incentive to colonization; from Germany, too, came Lutherans, 
Mennonites and Quakers, seeking a fuller life across the ocean. The spiritual 
fellowship and church organization of the Society of Friends, springing up 
vigorously in new soil, provided a powerful element for the ultimate stability of 

1C. E. Vulliamy, William Penn, p. 187. 
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‘ the colony. Before long, the energies of several thousand colonists were ab. 


sorbed in adapting themselves to the new life, and developing the fertile land. 

But the virtues of husbandmen — in particular, their spirit of independeng 
and individualism — become vices if carried to excess. In August, 1684, Pem 
had to return to England on the business of the colony, and as year by year his 
return was unexpectedly delayed, so year by year did complications multiply 
in the administration of his province. The quit-rents due to Penn for the land. 
holdings were not sent; he could get no adequate reports on the progress of 
affairs; there were frequent quarrels in the conduct of the government, and 
attempts to undermine the authority of the absent governor; there was eva 
religious dissension among the Quakers. Too many of the colonists acted on the 
assumption that the link with the British Crown could be ignored; but enemig 
were not lacking to exaggerate any disturbance in reports to King William; 
Government, and Penn was already in bad odour with that monarch on othe 
grounds. In 1692, he was deprived of his governorship by the king. 

As the war with France dragged: on, King William became more and mor 
concerned about the defence of the American colonies against potential attack 
from Canada. Accordingly when Penn was restored to_his rights in 1694, on 
of the undertakings he had to give was to see that Pennsylvania should raise it 
quota of men, or make a defence contribution in money. Fourteen years earlier, 
he had persuaded Charles II to omit from the charter an agreement that the 
forces of the Crown should be available to help the colonists in any struggle 
with the savage Indians. The present situation was more complex. Not only 
was Penn unable to keep his province from being affected by the power-politic 
of Europe; he was reminded that in the last resort the ordering of externd 
relations was not in his hands. If he had refused the obligations laid upon him 
by the Crown, he might have seen his whole experiment thrown to the winds, 
and the control of the colony transferred to a governor unsympathetic to the 
cause of religious and political liberty. 

Meanwhile the affairs of the colony settled to a state of greater tranquillity. 
The dissensions which had brought impoverishment to the proprietor had not 
hindered the economic development of the colony. ‘The land was so suitable for 
settlement, and the colony so wisely managed that it grew rapidly and Philadel f 
phia took its place beside Boston and New York.’ When at last Penn returned 
to his province after an absence of fifteen years, his family accompanied him, 
and he took up his headquarters at Pennsbury Manor with a feeling of relief and 
pleasurable anticipation. Before long however, there was renewed wrangling in 
the Assembly; and when in 1701 the king renewed his demand for a defenct 
contribution, Penn could not prevail either with the Council or the Assemblyto 
vote the money. Some refused on principle, many more from sheer dislike of 
external taxation, or indeed any taxation at ail. 

Once more Penn’s stay in the colony came to an abrupt end within two years: 
he returned to London on hearing that a bill was on foot to withdraw the rights 
of colonial proprietors in favour of direct control by the Crown. This dangtt 
was averted, but year after year the defence question remained unsettled, and 
the various deputy-governors chosen by Penn showed themselves quite incap- 
able of dealing tactfully with this or any other issue. The growing Anglicat 


1G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts (Oxford, 1934), p. 327. 
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in the colony proved to be a new element of discord, and the annual 
Assemblies were for the most part intractableand turbulent. Meanwhile, need- 
less trouble was stirred up by one or two colonial officials of the Crown, who 
attempted to enforce in Pennsylvania a system of judicial oaths. In the corre- 
spondence between Penn and James Logan (his personal representative in 
Pennsylvania), the latter again and again appears as the almost single-handed 
champion of moderation and of his master’s rights. Yet within the husk of 
confusion and agitation, the kernel of the colony was sound; on at least two 
occasions, those whom Logan calls ‘honest Friends’ were roused by the turn of 
events to make their influence felt in the elections, and the second of these 
elections (1710) inaugurated a period of steady development. 

Meanwhile, however, Penn had been passing through deep waters, and in 
order to re-establish himself financially had opened negotiations for the sale of 
his colonial government to the Crown. He had spent far more on Pennsylvania 
than he had ever received (until 1705 the Assembly had not voted a penny 
towards the expenses of administration); his Irish estates, after a period of 
sequestration, yielded little income; he had always spent too freely, and 
(worst of all) he had entrusted the management of his affairs to an unscrupulous 
man, whose widow’s demands took Penn to the Fleet as a debtor. When the 
financial tangle had at last been unravelled by the lawyers, and his affairs 
put in order, a new affliction came upon him in the gradual impairment of his 
physical strength. His negotiations with the Crown were completed in 1712, 
but the contract was never signed, for on October 4 Penn was paralysed by a 
stroke, and during the remaining six years of his life his memory and intellectual 
powers remained under a cloud. 


IV 


It was the fate of William Penn to labour for a harvest of disappointment; to 
spend his substance on public ends without being hailed as a public benefactor; 
to use his best endeavours on behalf of others and be rewarded more often than 
not with ingratitude. ‘I have been sailing against wind and tide all my life’, he 
said on one occasion. It is his glory that he did not give up the struggle, nor 


§ relapse into embitterment. The decision to surrender his rights in Pennsylvania 


to the Crown was in no sense a cynical attempt to wash his hands of the enter- 
prise he had launched: indeed, the principal factor which prolonged the negotia- 
tions over so many years was his determination not to complete the contract 
until the rights and liberties of his people were adequately guaranteed. He had 
built well in Pennsylvania, and the experiment which had so often caused him 
to lament was to be hailed with rejoicing by posterity. 


The sons of Onas, as the Indians called Penn’s people, have taught the 
white man the just treatment of native races, and the potency of a national 
policy of goodwill . .. America has drawn from Pennsylvania the lineaments 
of her great democracy. The Quaker message would have been almost in- 
articulate on these larger issues if Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
had not been born.? 


This is not to say that we can turn to the United States, or to any other 
1W. C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism (Macmillan, 1919), p. 415. 
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country, and see Penn’s ideals fully worked out. If we say that he was ahead 
of his time, we do not mean that later generations have learnt how to live up tp 
his ideals, but that later generations have learnt (however insecurely) to recog. 
nize them as valid. That he was ahead of his time has been strikingly demon. 
strated in connection with his Essay towards the Present and Future Peace of Europ 
(1693), written during one of the darkest periods of his life: the Carnegie En. 
dowment for International Peace has reprinted this essay in a recent issue of its 
bulletin, ‘for the information of its readers and for the education of present-day 
public opinion’ (italics mine). Those who read it will be struck by the close kin. 
ship between Penn and the best minds of the twentieth century in the advocacy 
of international law and justice as a bulwark against war. 

Estimates of Penn’s achievement may vary, but Macaulay’s ill-informed 
strictures on his character have long been refuted. Apart from his other claims 
to greatness, he stands out as one of those characters in history who can stil] 
inspire love — especially when we read of his relations with the Indians, and 
how at his death (when they had not seen him for so many years), they sent a 
gift of furs to his wife, with a touching message of sympathy. At the other 
extreme, Penn enjoyed the.esteem of men so distinguished as Swift, Harley, 
Locke, Newton and Tillotson, and there is no lack of contemporary testimony 
to the charm and candour of his nature. But no account of him surpasses in 
simple eloquence the obituary memorial subscribed by his fellow-Quakers in the 
Friends’ Monthly Meeting for Berkshire, from which the following words are 
taken: 





He was a man of great abilities, of an excellent sweetness of disposition; 
quick of thought and ready of utterance; full of the qualifications of true 
discipleship, even love without dissimulation; as extensive in charity as 
comprehensive in knowledge, and to whom malice and ingratitude were 
utter strangers — ready to forgive enemies, and the ungrateful were not 


excepted. 
CurrrorpD B. FREEMAN 





Notes and Discussions 


‘NATIONALISM: A DIAGNOSIS”: 


Tue genius of Adolf Hitler (if genius be the right word) consists very largely in his 
recognition of the fact that man, for all his boasted rationality, is still influenced far 
more by the nature and depth of his emotions than by the breadth and clarity of 
his intellectual perception. The rationalization of feelings is much more common 
than the emotionalizing of thoughts. It is true, of course, that National Socialism 
was presented to the world in general and to the German people in particular asa 
system of government based upon sound if somewhat novel political and economic 
principles. The founder of the movement was wise enough to realize that his 
programme must at least have the appearance of being rational, and there were not 


1 International Conciliation, No. 394 (November, 1943). 
* Nationality in History and Politics, by Frederick Hertz. (Kegan Paul, 25/-). 
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a few economists and politicians who, especially in its early stages, were disposed 
to treat his appeal to reason seriously. We know better now. The events of the 
past ten or eleven years have made it clear that, whether consciously or not, the 
appeal to reason was merely a fagade for an appeal of the basest kind to that 
mysteriously deep-rooted emotion which we call nationalism, and which, potentially 
if not actually, is a root of all kinds of evil. This emphasis on the part played by 
feelings in determining human conduct, whether individual or corporate, must 
not, of course, be taken to mean that the rational and volitional elements in 
human life are therefore of secondary importance. On the contrary, wherever 
there is failure, individual or national, to achieve effective integration between 
thought and feeling they are bound to be in conflict. Few of us need to look 
very far for evidence of this. It follows that one of the greatest needs, both of the 
individual and of society, is to be made aware of the extent to which life is determined 
by feelings and to be helped to a more intelligent understanding (and therefore 
control) of those feelings. There is no sphere in which that need is more apparent 
to-day than that of international relationships. 

It was therefore with the greatest interest that I learned some time ago that Dr. 
Frederick Hertz, an Austrian scholar whose reputation as an authority on problems 
of race and nationality was established on an international basis long before Hitler 
came to power, was at work on a study of the psychology and sociology of national 
sentiment and character for inclusion in the International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction of which Dr. Karl Mannheim is the editor. I waited eagerly 
for the book to appear and when my copy eventually arrived in the spring of this 
year I was not disappointed. It is a most valuable piece of work and it should play 
an important part in helping to create that well-informed and intelligent public 
opinion which is essential for the solution of the problems of national and inter- 
national reconstruction which await us after the war. It is not primarily a book for 
everyone but for those who in any way are helping to create or influence public 
opinion. Even for them it is a source book rather than a collection of neatly formu- 
lated answers to difficult questions. Dr. Hertz has paid his readers the compliment of 
taking it for granted that they are both able and willing to think for themselves, both 
intelligently and constructively, along some of the lines suggested by the wealth of 
material he has provided for them. While in his epilogue he promises the publication 
in the near future of further studies on the subject of ‘Nationality’, in which, no 


doubt, he will himself draw out some of the implications of the present study, the 


value of this volume is by no means dependent on further publications. 

After an opening chapter on “The Structure and Forms of National Consciousness’ — 
for, as Dr. Hertz wisely points out, ‘the first step towards a real understanding must 
be the working out of an unambiguous and suitable terminology’ — he goes on to 
analyse the part played in the development of national consciousness by racial senti- 
ment, language, religion (one of the most important chapters), and national territory. 
The second half of the volume deals with the rise and development of the modern 
national state, with the social background of modern nationalism, and with the 
telations between political thought and national ideology. There is a detailed Table 
of Contents, which is in itself a handy guide to the general lay-out of the problems 
connected with nationalism and national consciousness. It was, in fact, a glance 
through the page-proofs of that table which first whetted my appetite for what was 
tofollow. I wish there were space to reproduce a sample here. Naturally the book 
itself does not deal exhaustively with every issue raised by so comprehensive a survey 
as the table indicates. ‘Such a discussion,’ writes Dr. Hertz himself, ‘would fill an 
encyclopaedia and would require the co-operation of many specialists’. He has 
therefore avoided treating in detail questions which have been widely discussed else- 
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where unless he himself has new interpretations or significant supplementary argy. 
ments to advance. He has, however, given copious references, chiefly in footnotes, 
to books in which the reader may find more detailed discussion of issues which haye 
of necessity received only cursory treatment in this work. These footnotes are often 
as interesting as they are valuable, and have sometimes reminded me of the twinkle 
which I have occasionally observed in the eyes of the author. I cannot resist the 
temptation to quote one: ‘I remember having read an article in a German zoological 
paper in which a scientist described with enthusiasm the wonderful sense of leader. 
ship and loyalty to the leader which he had observed among certain animals in 
Central Asia. It reads like a homage to the leader of the German people, though 
there may have been some irony in it as the animals described were wild asses.’ 

This brings us back to the problems to be faced in Europe and the world as a 
result of the exaggerated nationalisms of modern times. Here the last word shall be 
with Dr. Hertz: “The problem then is: Which sections of the people were primarily 
responsible? What were their motives? And how were they able to induce other classes 
to sacrifice everything to aims which were obviously more or less alien to their real 
wishes? Terrorism and fraud may explain this to a certain degree, but they were 
certainly not the only factors concerned. Many different answers have been given 
to these questions. Every political party or social class, every school of history, 
sociology, or psychology, has its own explanation or inclines to it. Almost all these 
interpretations, however, mix some truth with a great deal of untruth. They all com- 
mit the mistake of over-simplifying matters, and of stressing one factor as the ex- 
clusive or paramount cause of nationalism. The most frequent way is that of putting 
the whole responsibility upon another nation or class than one’s own. This book has, 
I hope, made it clear that nationalism is not the product of one age, nation, class, 
party, religion or philosophy, but that each has partly contributed to its growth, 
partly counteracted it, though in very different degrees.’ 

This diagnosis, if it is sound — and Dr. Hertz has made out a most convincing case- 
obviously has very definite and practical implications. It is for the reader to begin 
to work at these without delay. 





WILLIAM W. Simpson 


THE SERVICE OF YOUTH: A TIME FOR GREATNESS 


Tue issue of Circular 1486 by the Board of Education marks a new departure in the 
attitude of the nation towards its young people. Hitherto the Department had been 
regarded as an ad hoc authority for the ‘education’ of children in schools, but now the 
Government has decided that ‘the Board of Education shall undertake a direct 
responsibility for youth welfare’. Such welfare work has, of course, long been done 
by the Churches, either directly or under their inspiration, through a multitude of 
organizations: Brigades, Guilds, University Settlements and the like; but these only 
touched the fringe of a problem which has been aggravated by war through the 
break-up of family life by evacuation, absence of parents from home, longer hours of 
work, and so forth. During the pre-war years there had been a slowly increasing 
interest on the part of the Church in the adolescent and his week-day activities, and 
some notable experiments had been made, e.g. ‘Clubland’; but an overwhelming 


challenge in its historic circular. A National Youth Committee was set up to give 
advice, which will be ‘happy to co-operate’ [arresting phrase in a government circu- 
lar!] with any local authority, voluntary body, industrial or other organization that 
requests it to do so.” Churches fall within these categories. 
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Even the least ‘fearful saints’ may be excused if their first reaction to the publication 
of this document is a doubt whether the Church will be able to retain its precarious 
hold on its own young people of ‘fourteen-plus’, Evening schools and homework 
were dangerous enough, but is not this the end to all our week-night activities? 
Further consideration, however, will show that Circular 1486 is not so much a danger 
as a challenge to the Churches. The dry bones of the formal and dignified pro- 
nouncement of the circular were clothed by the most human and humane report? of 
the Youth Advisory Council appointed by the President of the Board of Education 
in 1942 to advise him on questions relating to the Youth Service in England. It 
includes such statements as these, welcome indeed in a government report and appeal- 
ing to every one of religious faith among us: ‘It cannot be right that where recrea- 
tional and physical needs are supplied, religious opportunities should be lacking’ 
(§27); ‘Our view is that religion must form the background of home, school, work, 
leisure alike’ (§21); ‘We welcome the informal evening prayers which are held in 
many clubs ... In the informal methods of religious education there is great need 
for experiment and here we look to the Churches and voluntary organizations to 
give a lead’ (§§ 24, 25); “We are concerned to see preserved, or born, a genuinely 
Christian civilization’ (§26). Could any more friendly hand be extended by a 
government department towards the religious organizations of this country? The 
words of good-will are backed by offers of co-operation and assistance. Local educa- 
tion authorities all over the country have already set up properly constituted Youth 
Committees and have power to make grants ‘towards the rent of buildings and salaries 
of full-time leaders, and towards the up-keep and maintenance of premises, including 
the provision of equipment; and lastly in providing competent instructors in such 
subjects as physical recreation and craftwork for classes in clubs and other centres’ 
(Circular 1486, §7). 

For one reason or another important social services, such as drama, education, and 
the care of the sick, have passed away from the guiding hand of the Church. Were 
they too big for the Church, or was the Church not big enough, intellectually and 
spiritually? The argument need not detain us, for we are at the dawn of a sudden 
and overwhelming transformation in the attitude of the State towards its youth. 
Certainly the scheme is too big for the Churches alone. But they need not stand 
aside, for they are far from being cold-shouldered; they must not stand aside, for in 
a few years the result would be the entire secularization of the Service of Youth. 
Already some local authorities, in their ignorance of the pioneer work of Christianity, 
appear to be ill-affected towards the Churches and desirous of monopolizing initiative 
and the direct control over all local organizations. This attitude has no countenance 
at headquarters, and the Youth Department of the British Council of Churches* 
(recognized by the Board of Education) may perhaps be trusted to assist to overcome 
local prejudices and obstructive policies. There is nothing to prevent practically 
every Church inaugurating its own youth club — at the moment. But the opportunity 
will quickly pass, and then be gone, probably for ever. The present conditions offer 
marvellous openings, which should engage the attention of all Church councils and 
committees, for this ‘business requireth haste’. More liberal ideas of the scope of 
Church life are urgently needed. If they lead to immediate action we may see our 
premises becoming a cultural and social, as well as a spiritual, centre where all the 
needs of youth, physical, educational and religious, are met. With this new outlook 
the objections to the leisure-hour pursuits already provided in some ‘places will fall 
to the ground, and the organization of youth centres under skilled, trained and de- 


1 The Youth Service after the War. 1943 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 6d.). This contains 
r 1486 as an appendix. 
*56 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. Their report is Christian Youth Work and the Future, price 6d. 
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voted leadership, may solve the age-long problem of the retention of our young people, 
For them the Church will be their second home. To what better environment and 
company could they turn? Surely the older generation would love to have it so? 
But immediate steps are necessary. A crisis is upon us, and another year it may be too 
late. There is required a large-hearted attitude on the part of trustees, stewards and 
caretakers to the use of property, a sympathetic understanding of the all-round re. 
quirements of youth by Leaders’ Meetings and their officers, a definite concern by 
Sunday School Councils and teachers for the week-day activities of scholars and un- 
attached young folk, and a readiness, even eagerness, on the part of our more favour. 
ably equipped and circumstanced ‘under-thirties’ to offer for leadership ‘in youth 
centres, both on and off Church premises. Unless this work is undertaken by men and 
women of Christian faith, backed by a Christian community, it will be done by 
humanitarians or even by those who have no interest in religion and possibly ‘no 
use for’ the Christian Church. Many young men and women are proceeding to 
training for full-time youth leadership. Among them there are those who regard 
their future occupation as a career and not a vocation. If we direct the thoughts of 
our more seriously-minded youth towards the Ministry, is it not also incumbent 
upon all who have influence to strive to secure from our own community a constant 
supply of older ‘young people’ who will look upon Youth Leadership as a vocation, a 
life service as honourable and as fraught with golden opportunities as the Ministry 
itself? 

Now is the time for decision and action! The powers-that-be are favourable and 
anxious to help. In years to come the whole Church and nation may have cause for 
thankfulness that in the beginning of a national Service of Youth the Church of Christ 
was ‘not disobedient’ to the vision, nor ‘missed its providential way’. If the ‘tide’ is 
‘taken at the flood’ — now — it will indeed ‘lead on to fortune’, for the wealth ofa 
nation does not consist in the abundance of material things, but in the character of 
its citizens. If the ‘tide’ be ‘omitted’, ‘all the voyage’ of our Church may be ‘bound 
in shallows and in miseries’ — in such discussion and discord as have beset the cause 


of religion in the schools in the past. It is ‘a time for greatness’ that will not recur. 
HAROLD MALLINSON 








Editorial Comments 


THE REV. DR. W. F. HOWARD, M.A., D.D. 

It would be difficult for the Editor to express adequately his debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Howard for so willingly undertaking to write the ‘Editorial Comments’ during 
the past four issues of this Review. As the Editor was occupied with his Presidential 
duties, it was essential that someone should be able to undertake this work, detached 
from the obligations of continual travel. It was a very happy circumstance which 
made it possible for so distinguished a scholar, and so keen a literary critic, to accept 
this responsibility. The readers of this Review will join with the Editor in wishing 
Dr. Howard great joy in his abundant labours during his own Presidential year. 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE’ 
The last five years have done a good deal to sweep away many of the artificialitie 
of our existence. The stern hand of war has struck ruthlessly at many things. 
1 Education for Leisure, by George H. Holroyd, M.A. (E. J. Arnold & Son, Ltd.). 
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Though this has been often tragic, there are some circumstances in which it may 

e to have been beneficial. In the years immediately preceding the war, voices 
were constantly raised, crying: “Why not relate religion to life?’ These voices came 
from within the Church as well as from the outside world, and their plea has not 
gone altogether unheeded. Certainly, it was not unreasonable. In similar way, 
there is developing a question in the educational world: ‘Why not relate the school and 
all it stands for to life itself?’ One of our contributors, Mr. G. H. Holroyd, .a., 
has recently written a book, Education for Leisure, which deals, in some measure, with 
this problem. The reports of Educational Commissions and a Parliamentary 
Debate on educational matters reveal the growing insistence that the years of 
education shall be extended. This extension is not merely a question of a year or two, 
but of the whole span of human life.. Education should be continuous. The essential 
function of the school is, as W. H. Robinson has suggested, to teach pupils the art of 
self-education, to be continued through life, so that they may attempt, consciously, to 
control, rather than be controlled by, the sum total of their environment. Education 
should not be limited to school or books, but even though these aid its development, 
it is something that must be practised in life itself. In his book Mr. Holroyd stresses 
two desiderata, individuality and social qualities. He says they are complementary, 
and rightly deprecates the practice of dividing the subjects of the curriculum into 
two groups — one which helps a child to earn a living, and the other which only 
affects his leisure and is often dismissed as ‘frills’. ‘Many of the evils of the present-day 
elementary school’, he says, ‘are traceable to the scars left by tradition. One example 
of this is the monotonous driving and testing, due, in part, to the spirit of the iniquitous 
payment by results, and still sustained by the desire of the teacher for the success of his 
pupils in scholarship examinations.’ It is, in no small measure, due to the urge of war 
and the importance of the time-factor in stepping up production that the stress has 
been laid on purely vocational training. But, life must be regarded as a vocation, 
and livelihood must not be a synonym for living! When the American Ambassador, 
Mr. John Winant, described the three essentials for international happiness as food, 
work, and homes, we were inclined to agree only on condition that the words work 
and home were adequately defined. We must learn not only how to work to earn 
enough for the necessities of life, but also how to play, to spend our leisure — in short, 
tolive! In his examination of the psychological aspects of education for leisure, Mr. 
Holroyd, points out that School Societies and Youth Activities are attractive to the 
child because of the absence of compulsion, but that they only become irresistibly 
attractive when he begins to understand them, and to see their purpose. In other 
words, they must be related to life. In this the understanding of the teacher is all- 
important. The child is immensely encouraged in the struggle when he sees something 
of the goal. 

Cultural and creative activities are more than ever necessary in an age when indus- 
try is becoming increasingly mechanized, and the necessity for craftsmanship 
steadily diminishing. One feels that the encouragement of craftsmanship in spare 
time, even on an uneconomic basis, might well be part of this cultural education. 
To quote again, ‘A human being is not a static receptacle into which knowledge can 
be poured. He is a changing, creative being’. Because of this, he welcomes a crafts- 
manship which can bring reality to his dreams. 

There is much preparatory work to be done in Junior Schools, and in the training 
of teachers, if this post-war generation is to learn to live. 


THE FUTURE OF POLAND 
_ Most people in Britain and America are perplexed by what appear to be almost 
insoluble problems in the rehabilitation of the Polish people. Long continued tragedy 
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of Warsaw has increased pessimism in some quarters. The dismissal of the Polish 
Commander-in-Chief, General Sosnkowski, has not relieved the situation. The 
pessimists continue to remind us that all is not well between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, 
Many of them are quite convinced that the Polish people are not sufficiently stable 
or realistic to enter into any satisfactory and permanent agreement with the people 
of Russia. Groans are sometimes based on misconceptions, and that appears to be 
the case here. It is continually assumed that the Polish people are incurably romantic, 
and so not capable of any positive, constructive policy. .The history of the years 
between the two great wars contradicts this idea. The Pole certainly loves the 
romantic element in his national history. His folk-music, especially in the South, 
has been influenced by the gipsy melodies of Hungary. His architecture has often 
been guided by Italian artists. The beauty of the Cloth Hall of Cracow, and the 
ornate grandeur of the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Wilnow, show clearly the 
susceptibility of certain parts of Poland to the more romantic and aesthetic influences 
of Southern Europe. Such facts, however, do not excuse the possibility of realism 
to-day. Times have changed, and the Poles are no longer a purely agricultural people. 
Since 1918, they have become, in certain parts of their land, increasingly concerned 
about the development of heavy industries. As most of these were located within 
Silesia, and therefore continually menaced by Germany, a new industrial develop. 
ment was carefully planned, and a Central Industrial Area was created. From 1937 
to 1939; villages in this district were being transformed into industrial centres with 
almost incredible speed. The power of the rivers of the Carpathians was harnessed 
to the new industrial plant, and the Polish oil-fields were developed to the same end. 
In the years preceding the outbreak of the present war, it was obvious that Poland was 
at last beginning to throw off the shackles which had bound her since the tragic 
Partitions of 1772. The creation of the port of Gdynia was certainly not the work of 
men who could only dream. From a little fishing village, with nine hundred inhabi- 
tants, it was transformed in ten years into a city with a population of one hundred and 
twenty thousand, and became the most modern port in the Baltic. Though the 
romantic side of the Polish nature greeted the first films of the new port with joyous 
shouts, ‘waves breaking on the Polish coast’, the docks and harbour facilities were 
irrefutable evidence of practical workmanship. The visitor to Warsaw, before its 
destruction, might have been charmed by the romantic beauty of the Stare Miasto, 
the old city, or horrified by the conditions in the Ghetto, but he would not have 
obtained a correct impression of the Polish people unless he had gone from those 
quarters to the industrial districts which lay on the outskirts of the greater city. 
There he would have seen evidences of modern architecture, great skyscrapers such 
as are found in the busiest cities of the West. 

The physical features of Poland, however, make it obvious that its future cannot be 
purely industrial. The vast stretches of land awaiting agricultural development 
constitute part of the potential wealth of the country. On this point, the pessimists 
are quite sure that Poland was, on the outbreak of war, incurably and unalterably 
feudal. Although change has come slowly to the Eastern Provinces, it is absurd to 
say that the whole country was hampered by its system of land-ownership. Though 
such a system dies hard, its death was certainly approaching at the outbreak of war. 
There were, at that date, only fifteen thousand holdings which exceeded one hundred 
and twenty acres in area. More than three million were less than fifty acres, and 
more than one million less than five acres in extent. The vast Pripet Marshes wert 
dreary enough in appearance. Perhaps that was some excuse for their inhabitants 
finding compensation in the romantic nights when the sky is splashed with stars, and 
a man may well sit and dream. When the pessimists rely on such a report of the 
situation, they might well be reminded that, fifty years ago, a great scheme for 
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draining the marshes came into being. Although the progress of this scheme was slow 
it resulted in eight million acres being reclaimed. If this work is allowed to proceed 
unhampered, after the war, it will help to revolutionize the agricultural outlook of the 
Polish people. The critics who are driven into pessimistic conclusions, by present 
war-time circumstances, might well remember that the Silesia of the days of Frederick 
the Great is not the Silesia of 1939. As Bernard Newman has said: ‘When Hitler 
wished to arouse the fury of his race to a German wrong, he had only to wave a map 
and to point to the “‘Corridor’’. Here was an argument which a child could under- 
stand; yet all the while the principal bone of contention between Germany and 
Poland never was Pomorze or Dantzig. The real point at issue lay three hundred 
miles to the South. Pomorze, a pleasant land of no economic importance, touched 
German pride, but Silesia touched the German pocket.’ Its rich mineral deposits 
have been revealed, and the urge for modern development which was becoming 
apparent in the Polish people in the days before the war has not been destroyed. 
As one of the best informed commentators on the European situation concludes: 
‘If we had allocated to Poland one-tenth of the loans we poured into Germany after 
1918, then the story of 1939 might have been written very differently.’ It is not 
enough to groan over the tragedy of Warsaw and of Poland, as a whole. It is our 
obvious duty to do whai we can to help the Polish people to continue the work they 
had begun so eagerly after the last war. 

Many years ago, Cherbulioz said, somewhat cynically, that the Polish women were 
a mixture of punch and holy water. However true that might have been once, it 
certainly is not the whole truth to-day. Here is an appeal, issued by the women of 
Poland, to the British and American women on August 29th of this year. It was 
written in Warsaw: 

‘To the Women of Britain and America— We the Women of Poland, des- 
pairing wives, mothers, and daughters, witnesses to the annihilation of our capital, 
appeal to you, and ask you why Fighting Poland is not receiving help from the 
Allies. 

‘Although she served the Germans for five years, Rumania received this help at 
the first sign of good-will and common sense shown by her. Poland has never wavered 
in her loyalty; we have never counted our bloodshed, we have had no Hacha, 
Quisling, Antonescu or Laval. And now the heart of Poland — Warsaw — which has 
fought a heroic fight for four weeks, asks for help and waits for help in vain. Why have - 
others the right to receive help, while our S.O.S. goes unanswered? We have fought 
unceasingly since September 1st, 1939. We have endured five years of resistance, we 
have begun open fighting, and now we fight on with the last of our strength, destroyed 
and bleeding, on the ruins of our homes, in the pile of rubble which was a city. We 
let boys of fourteen go out into the barricades, and watch as women and children die. 
Our people have been accustomed to believe in the good faith of the British and 
American nations, they believed and continue to believe that with these nations 
deeds follow words, and fulfilment promises. We appeal to our British and American 
sisters to answer.” 

It is certainly impossible, in face of all the facts, to excuse ourselves from the utmost 
effort by saying that the problem is either complex or that the people concerned are 
too romantic to appreciate practical assistance. The stern tragedy of war has har- 
dened the realism that has been making itself manifest during the last twenty years. 
Though in 1939 Western Poland was advancing towards modern standards, Eastern 
Poland still remained backward. It may be, indeed it must be, that out of the fires of 
war, will come a new united nation, not devoid of its appreciation of the romantic, 
but conscious of the importunate demands of reality. One believes that the Polish 
People are on the threshold of what may be the greatest advance, not merely to 
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political freedom, but to complete self-expression which will enable them to play their 
proper part amongst the peoples of the world. 
(Those who are interested in the questions which affect the future of Poland 
might write to the Polish Publications Committee, 61 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead.) 
Lesuiz F. Cuurca 








Ministers in Council 


MINISTERIAL REFRESHER Courses. It is good to know that arrangements are being 
made for several Refresher Courses for ministers during the next few months, and of 
these we hope to be able to give reports later. The extension of these would mean a 
great deal in both town and rural areas. The movement is indebted to Dr. S. G, 
Dimond and the Ministerial Training Committee, of which he is the Secretary, for 
keen interest and ready help. 

* * * * * 


VocaTIonaAL Lirurcies. Directed prayer is one of special concern to ministers, 
and it is always interesting to learn of enterprise of this nature. In English Prayer 
Books: An Introduction to the Literature of Christian Public Worship (Cambridge University 
Press, 6s.), by Stanley Morison, attention is called to the value of special forms of 
service dealing with a particular vocation, when in the preparation there is secured 
the assistance of those engaged in the profession or calling for which the service is 
being compiled. It is not enough that there should be liturgical propriety and dignity 
of language. To impart the fullest reality there is required vocational appropriate- 
ness and this can only be gained by lay co-operation. 

An example is given of a Service for Officers and Men of the Royal Navy which 
was drawn up in actual contact with the mariners concerned. It originated, says 
Mr. Morison, from previous failures that had been due to a unilateral method. 
Clergy had on their own initiative and without the aid of sailors put together a 
series of prayers and thanksgivings for the occasion of a naval service but this had 
fallen flat. When, however, contact had been made, there had gradually emerged 
Benedictions of the Sea founded upon the actual experience of seagoing men, and 
also, in similar fashion, Seamen’s Petitions. 

Arising out of the success of this method, other Forms of Worship have been 
prepared for various vocational constituencies. The hope is expressed that this may 
be extended to the recognition and consecration of all the trades of peace. 

* * . * * 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE PARACLETE. Three recent authors have been interpreting 
the meaning of the designation Parakletos in the Johannine writings. Dr. W. F. 
Howard in Christianity According to St. John (Duckworth, 6s.) suggests as definition 
‘One who has been called to the side of another’ and finds in the Fourth Gospel a 
reference through the use of this term to the Holy Spirit given in Christ’s stead to 
believers as a Helper to bring them to God, i.e. a friend from court, whereas in 1 John 
ii. 1 the Paraclete is, in His person and work, a friend at court. 

G. M. Hopkins, according to his biographer, John Pick (in Gerald Manley Hopkins: 
Priest and Poet, Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) described the Paraclete as ‘One who 
calls us on’ and illustrated the idea by homely comparison with a batsman who, 
having made a hit, calls to his partner to run. A Paraclete, said Hopkins to his 





Liverpool congregation, is just that, one who cheers the spirit of man with signals 
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and cries, all zealous that he should do something and full of assurance that if he 
will, he can, calling him on, springing to meet him half-way, crying This way to do 
God’s will, this way to save your soul, Come on, Come on. 

The Fernley-Hartley Lecturer of this year, the Rev. Norman H. Snaith, in his 
Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Epworth Press, 1os.) holds that Parakletos means 
Convictor and is a title for the Holy Spirit in His work of convincing men of the 
things of Christ. Mr. Snaith believes that the Greek word was used as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew term, nacham. That Hebrew root, he states, is associated in the Old 
Testament again and again with the notion of change of mind. Hence, with that Old 
Testament background, the term Parakletos in Johannine usage signifies the Holy 
Spirit who makes men change their mind — and that concerning the very core of the 
gospel, Jesus the Saviour, our need of Him and His work for us. 


* * * * * 


Reicious EQuatiry Iv MopERN ENGLAND, 1714-1914 (S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d.). In 
many respects this book will occasion surprise to a Free Church reader. He would 
hardly have expected a volume on that topic from one who is evidently a member of 
the Established Church nor to have found it issued under the imprint of Anglican 
publishers. Yet— apart from a tendency now and then to give Nonconformists a 
sly dig in the ribs — Mr. W. G. Addison, the author, has succeeded in giving what is, 
on the whole, a dispassionate account. of the progress made in England towards 
civil and religious liberty during the last two centuries and more particularly in the 
last one hundred years. 

On one count, however, there is room for sharp divergence. The long tarrying of 
justice to Dissenters, the frequent denial of what all now recognize to have been the 
right of Nonconformists, are here and there in his pages put down to the dominance 
of the mob. But that is far too easy a way of shifting responsibility from the shoulders 
that should bear it. The leaders in the State and the State-Church must bear the 
blame for the mob’s ignorance which they had not removed and for the wrongs which 
they had been content to see so large a number of their fellow citizens suffer. 

For Mr. Addison chronicles the startling fact that in 1851 the Registrar-General, by 
permission of Lord Palmerston, then Home Secretary, took a Religious Census 
which showed that, whereas the Anglicans had 14,077 parish churches and chapels of 
ease, Nonconformists had 20,399 places of worship. This was a big majority. (Metho- 
dists had 11,007 of these buildings.) And Mr. Addison adds the comment that ‘the 
total Dissenting accommodation was not far short of that within the National 
Establishment’. With respect to Sunday attendance, in the morning the Dissenters 
ran the Anglicans very close, but in the evening the figures were 860,543 Anglicans 
a against 2,203,906 Dissenting attendances. Here again the Nonconformists were 
in preponderance. And all this was out of a total population of not quite 18 million. 

Is it any wonder that, made thus aware by Government statistics of their numerical 
strength, Nonconformists pressed for removal of their grievances? In 1853 the Libera- 
tion Society came to birth and addressed itself to action for freedom of burial and 
against compulsory church rates and exclusion of Dissenters from the universities. 

* * * * * 


How Country Nonconrormists Won THE RicHT oF BuriAu. To the lasting shame 
of those then in control it has to be acknowledged that — to use Mr. Addison’s words — 
the conflict over the disposal of the mortal remains of a Nonconformist were fought 
and argued for the best part of a century. He records that the Burials Controversy 
endured to provoke a larger spate of protests dispatched to Lambeth Palace than any 
other ecclesiastical issue of the century. 

The main difficulty lay in the rural parish (Mr. Addison says ‘like the still unre- 
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solved educational grievance in the single school area’). There in the countryside 
there was but one place of interment and that was under the control of the vicar 
and churchwardens. 

As against this monopoly Sir Morton Peto introduced a a er Burial Bill 
into the Commons in 1861 but was defeated. In 1877 a Bill was brought in to con- 
solidate numerous Burial Acts and Lord Harrowby moved the insertion of a clause 
permitting a Nonconformist service. But Gathorne Hardy, the Secretary for War and 
representative of the Oxford clergy, intimated that he would resign if the cabinet 
accepted that amendment. As Hardy’s support on the Eastern question was more 
important to Beaconsfield than the satisfaction of a Nonconformist grievance the Bill 
was abandoned. 

In 1880 a Burial Law hinsuleens Bill allowing service by Nonconformist ministers 
in the churchyard became law. Christopher Wordsworth, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
led the opposition in the Lords, declaring that the bill was unnecessary, unreasonable 
and unrighteous and argued that it would lead to endless recrimination and would 
be the signal for the outbreak of a religious war. Not a few of the diocesan bishops 
agreed with him. Convocation made counter-proposals. Among the parochial 
clergy excitement rose to fever heat; some even made preparations for physical 
obstruction on the passing of the hateful measure. The Bill however became law on 
September 7, 1880, and Mr. Addison is able to say that the peace of the English 
countryside was maintained inviolate without the aid of the pitchforks with which 
one indignant rector had armed his flock! 

But what a commentary on the bitterness of the opposition that Free Churchmen 
have had to face, especially in the villages. To secure the right of Christian burial 
as a Nonconformist and in the only interment ground available, there was needed a 
hundred years’ agitation! 

The statement of other grievances and the protracted struggle to secure their 
rectification is told in graphic, though concise, fashion by Mr. Addison. The author, 
in summing up at the close, seems to think that any present day crusade is for economic, 
not religious, equality. Would it not be nearer the truth to say it is for both? Free 
Churchmen nevertheless will be grateful for this unexpected presentation of their 
= * * * * * 

WueEN G. K. CHESTERTON WAS A TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. The caption to this 
paragraph may arouse a smile amongst those who remember G.K.C. as the panegyrist 
of wine. But in Gilbert Keith Chesterton, by Maisie Ward (Sheed & Ward) an early 
poem of his is quoted, including the lines: 


Mine, Cromwell’s cup to stir within, the spirit cool and sure 
To face another Star Chamber, a second Marston Moor 


~with a footnote informing the reader that Cromwell’s teapot was among the first 
used in England. If only he could have maintained that conviction. 

His biographer states, however, that Chesterton abominated cocktails. In an 
essay “The Cowardice of Cocktails’ he scathingly attacked those who urged that cock- 
tails gave a man an appetite for his meals. 

Yet in the years prior to the war of 1914-18 and halos he had a serious nervous 
breakdown, intimate friends said they felt he had come to depend almost absent- 
mindedly on the stimulus of wine. His candid biographer narrates it was pointed 
out to Chesterton how great a peril lay in drink, how homes were broken up and 
families destroyed through drunkenness. After the last war began, a correspondent 
begged him not to write any more in praise of drink, saying “You may have the 
degradation of any number of silly boys to your account without knowing it’. The 
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advocate of total abstinence will find much to provoke thought — and action — in 


this and other parts of an arresting book. 
W. E. FARNDALE 





Recent Literature 


The Christian Character in the Early Church. By F. Bertram Clogg. (Epworth Press, 10s.) 

There can be no question about the timeliness of the theme which Mr. Clogg chose 
for the Fernley-Hartley Lecture of 1943, for the validity of the Christian ideal of 
character and conduct is impugned in not a few influential quarters to-day. Mr. 
Clogg seeks to show that the Christian character as portrayed in the early Christian 
records is ‘virile, positive, dynamic’ and entirely relevant to life in the modern world. 
It is needless to say that the work is a competent, and within its limits, comprehensive 
study. The New Testament data relating to the Christian character are assembled 
and — a most valuable feature of the book — carefully assessed by the help of both 
Jewish and Christian scholars. It is shown that the various parts of the New Testament 
agree on what are the essential qualities of the Christian character, and that this 
exhibits that fundamental unity of the New Testament writings to which recent 
scholarship rightly points. Chapter vii, which expounds the notable account of the 
early Christian ‘way of life’ given by the unknown author of Ad Diognetum, quickens 
our hope that Mr. Clogg’s original intention to include the Apostolic Fathers in the 
scope of his study may be fulfilled in a further book. 

In a discussion which is throughout informed, lucid, and vital, we single out only 
afew of many outstanding points. The two chapters on ‘the character of Jesus in the 
Gospels and Acts’ and ‘the Christian character and the Jewish ideal’ are exceptionally 
valuable. In the latter the review of the Beatitudes and the parables is especially 
helpful for that rapprochement between the liberal Jewish and the Christian points of 
view which time may increasingly promote. We note with interest and agreement 
the author’s view that there is an additional moral element in the positive form of the 
Golden Rule enunciated by Jesus. Again Mr. Clogg effectively brings out the kinship, 
but far more the contrast between the Stoic and the Pauline ethic. A further valuable 
feature of the book is the careful exposition in the light of recent linguistic investiga- 
tion of such important New Testament ethical terms as ’emtetxera, moatrne, 
piiavOownia. There are a few misprints in names and Greek terms. On p. 128 
reference might be made to Radford’s translation of Diognetus and to the suggested 
Hippolytean authorship of the appended chapters (xi-xii) of that Epistle. 

Whatever applications of the Christian ‘way of life’ may be called for, and however 
diverse its manifestations in this complex modern age, its normative character as seen 
in the pages of the New Testament must remain. It is the great merit of this book that 
itdepicts the classical portrait of the Christian character so clearly, and confirms our 
faith in the eternal values therein revealed. No higher service can be rendered at this 
present time. 

e H.G. MEEcHAM 


From Jesus to Paul. By Joseph Klausner. Translated from the Hebrew by Wm. F. 
Stinespring. (Allen & Unwin, 155.) 

Dr. Klausner twenty years ago gave us his valuable Jesus of Nazareth and now 

presents the sequel, tracing the early days of the Church from the death of Jesus to the 
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death of Paul. Like its predecessor this book is a welcome example of co-operative 
scholarship, being written by a Jew in modern Hebrew and translated into English 
by a Christian. The Author, who was born in Russia, has for some years been pro- 
fessor in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. In his earlier work he reached the con- 
clusion that Jesus, while considering himself to be Messiah, never intended to found a 
new religion and to spread it among the Gentiles. He now sets out to answer the 
question, How was Christianity separated from Judaism and why did Judaism find 
the teaching of Paul unacceptable? The work is throughout of great interest and is the 
fruit of long study and wide reading. There are useful chapters on the Diaspora, the 
literature of Hellenistic Judaism and the pagan background. The larger part of the 
book is taken up with Paul, whose life and teaching are dealt with at length. 

At times we seem to be looking at cathedral windows from the outside. No-one can 
understand Paul unless he appreciates with sympathetic insight the apostle’s personal 
experience; he believed (mistakenly or otherwise) that he had found in the living 
Christ a delivering power which accomplished ‘what the law could not do’, making 
him a son instead of a servant in God’s house, and providing the loving initiative of 
divine grace instead of the futility of human effort. One cannot help feeling that Dr. 
Klausner fails to do justice to this vital element in Paul, whom he censures for 
abrogating the Torah and compromising the high standards of Judaism. Inevitably 
there are many interpretations which the Christian reader will be unable to accept. 
But this makes the book all the more stimulating and it is an advantage to have points 
of difference set out so frankly. What then is Paul for the Jews? Dr. Klausner replies 
that it is absolutely impossible for them to accept Paul’s teaching as a whole — the 
main stumbling-blocks being the place given to Jesus and the abrogation of the Torah. 
‘Yet there are in his writings certain ideas and expressions which are so lofty and 
beautiful that no nation and no tongue can do without them.’ Moreover, it is due to 
Paul that the Old Testament has become an integral element of civilization, and in 
the days of the Kingdom of Heaven it will be recognized that in this sense he was 
what Maimonides called Jesus, ‘A preparer of the way for the King-Messiah.’ On 
page 65, Isa. xlvi.1 should be Ixvi.1; on page 116, 4 Macc. iv.28-9 should be vi.28-9. 
The view that there is a Logos doctrine in Heraclitus is very doubtful, as shown in 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy. 




































T. F. GiLasson 





The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel. By Aubrey R. Johnson. (University of Wales Press, 
Cardiff, 3s. 6d.) 

This pamphlet, by the newly-appointed Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
University College of South Wales, is ‘intended to show that, both in general and 
particularly as regards the Jerusalem Temple, the nabhi or “‘prophet”’ originally filled 
a cultic role of at least equal, if not greater, importance’ than the priest. This propos 
ition may come as a surprise to many, for the canonical prophets were all but unani- 
mous in their denunciations of the cultus. Yet Robertson Smith already wrote of the 
prophets as ‘living together in the neighbourhood of ancient sanctuaries ... and in 
all likelihood closely connected with the priests’. Dr. Johnson now fills out this 
surmise with copious references, and it looks as if he has proved his case. The asso- 
ciation of priest and prophet in the cultus lasted until the Exile (cf., for example, Lam. 
ii. 20). This catastrophe brought such discredit upon the ordinary prophets, who had 
cried ‘Peace! Peace!’ when there was no peace, that in the period of the second 
Temple they were degraded to the status of Levites and so made subordinate to the 
priests. This is shown by a comparison of 2 Chr. xxxiv. 30 with 2 Kings xxiii, 2, where 
the Chronicler has substituted ‘Levites’ for ‘prophets’. In particular, the erstwhile 
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Temple prophets became the Temple singers. Evidence of this is promised by Dr. 


Johnson in a further pamphlet on The Cultic Prophet and the Psalter. The present 


phlet is a needed reminder that if we are to understand the work of the canonical 
prophets aright, it must be against the wider background of the usual kind of prophe- 
tic activity, particularly in Jerusalem. The canonical prophets were the exception, 


not the rule. 
CHRISTOPHER R. NortTH 


What the Cross means to Me. (James Clarke, 7s. 6d.) 
The Christian Estimate of Man. By Sydney Cave. (Duckworth, 6s.) 

The first of these two books announces itself as a ‘theological symposium’. It is 
hardly that, as its thirteen papers have been written in independence — often rather 
violent — of one another. Only a few of the writers have attempted to do justice to 
the last two words of the title, and, as so often happens in discussions of this kind, the 
Cross is used, in a somewhat vague way, for the Atonement, the Atoning Death, or 
the self-sacrificing life of Christ, or the ‘symbol’ of profound truth in the pieces of 
wood set up on Calvary. What we have, therefore, is a series of ‘pronouncements’ by 
well-known contemporary writers — the Cross, for example, is ‘the symbol of the 
unspeakable spiritual and moral supremacy of Jesus’ (Richard Roberts), or ‘Christ’s 
death was the price which God Himself paid for the freedom of His creation’ (Evgheny 
Lampert). Fr. Victor White gives us a summary of Aquinas’ doctrine of the Atone- 
ment; Harold Brierley roundly attacks what he regards as the traditional views; and 
Dr. Major surprisingly tells us that ‘subsequent events have furnished some justifica- 
tion for Jesus’ claim’ to be the Christ. For the theological student it will doubtless be 
salutary to have in one volume such a variety of presentations, but for the ‘groper’ 
(ifone may use the Buchmannite term) the effect will be perplexing and even danger- 
ous. With such discordant voices, he may despair of agreement and even of truth. 
Three essays, however, stand out from the rest, even though among ‘the rest’ is Mr. 
Middleton Murry. Dr. Wheeler Robinson carries further the contention of his notable 
book, Suffering Human and Divine, and, though I cannot but feel that with his profound 
psychological insight Dr. Robinson could reinterpret rather than surrender the im- 
passibility of God, he is the true successor of McLeod Campbell. Mr. Charles Williams, 
as would be expected of the author of The Figure of Beatrice, chooses his own path. He 
presents us indeed with what many will consider an astonishing series of heresies; 
but if he is so emancipated as to throw aside all the traditional language, the reader 
has everything to gain by being forced to ask ‘What is the result of this for my faith in 
Christ crucified for me?’ In Dr. C. J. Wright’s paper, too, one will miss a good deal 
that one might have expected; I myself always grow suspicious when I meet the word 
‘Symbol’; I cannot translate it into New Testament Greek. But here again it is for 
the thoughtful reader to ask ‘Is the essential really omitted? Ifso, what should I insert?’ 
Thus the ‘to me’, neglected for the most part by the writers, is forced on the reader. 
But how much better if some at least could have given us the story of their own 
Aldersgate Street, or their garden in Milan. In Milan! How is it that we can never 
shake ourselves free of Augustine? 

Our second book, by the Principal of New College, London, should have been 
called Christian Estimates of Man. Here we have condensed statements by great 
doctors of the Church, mostly given in series of quotations from their own works. The 
book thus becomes a brief presentation of what might be called theologia perennis. 
Theology, remarks Dr. Cave, has started from God —and rightly so. It has no 
doctrine of man — only an estimate, but this we must not neglect. I doubt whether 
the distinction is easy to maintain. But with this, we are plunged, for nearly two thirds 
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of the book, into the Pelagian controversy, still being vigorously waged. The horribile 
decretum sounds like a knell through Dr. Cave’s sombre chapters. Pelagius has never 
been fairly treated. Later theologians have been content to call him by the names 
which Augustine used, and so to hang him. But he never subscribed to such atrocious 
doctrines of God as his opponent propounded for him. The result is that multitudes 
who have passed for orthodox have followed the real Pelagius. We should have been 
better off if Dr. Cave had given us his own account of these ‘estimates’. His summing 
up in his last chapter is admirable, as far as it goes, though he appears to forget that 
it was Tennyson and not Huxley who taught us to speak of ‘the ape and tiger’. But 
he hurries. He should have expanded page 221, with its reference to Heim, Buber, 
and Dr. Oman; and, perhaps, have enlarged his few sentences on marital love into a 
consideration of the family, as it is, and as it was meant to be, when we pass from 


Gen. iii, by way of Luke xv, to Gen. i, and man’s creation in the image of God. 
W. F. LorrHouse 


Basic Christianity, The World Religion. By H. D. A. Major. (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.) 
Reasoning Faith, An Introduction to Christian Apologetics. By T. C. Hammond. (Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, London, 5s.) 

In Dr. Major’s volume we have the substance of a series of addresses given at Ripon 
Hall. Written with commendable directness, simplicity and courage, this little book 
gives useful help to the Churches in their present distress. It is likely to be received 
with more sympathy than a Paper by the same author in 1911 on a similar theme; 
for, as quoted by Dr. Major here, a former Master of the Temple then declared, ‘Some 
of you have disagreed with some things in the paper — others have disagreed with other 
things: for myself I can only say that I agree with no part of the paper whatsoever’, 
How is the widespread indifference to organized Christianity to be overcome? The 
answer depends on one’s judgment about its cause. Dr. Major’s view is that the 
theological and ecclesiastical presentation of Christianity explains much. ‘What the 
Christian Church has to decide, in its relation to the modern world, is whether it is 
going to be the leaven of the Kingdom of God or the lump of ecclesiastical tradition’. 
‘Basic Christianity’ is Dr. Major’s remedy for our present ills. The phrase, suggested 
by ‘Basic English’, conveniently indicates the need of simplification in the interests of 
dissemination. The task of the Christian Church to-day is, as he expresses it, ‘to 
simplify and spiritualize our religion in response to urgent human needs’. This 
simplification and spiritualization involves, as he maintains, a return to the mission 
and message of Jesus, for the sake of “The Kingdom of God’. Indeed, Dr. Major thinks 
it would be well for the Church to substitute for ‘Christianity’ the ‘Kingdom of God’, 
He finds himself in agreement with the conclusion of a play by Israel Zangwill 
entitled The Next Religion. Here is the concluding dialogue: 


‘Hal The next religion? Before we’ve worked out the last? What have you found 
more beautiful or uplifting than the words of Christ? And this religion has the 
advantage of being already organized — it carries the inspiration and consecration 
of the centuries. ? 

Stephen And their encrustation of error! And their petrifications! 

Hal Then vivify it, scour it, bring it back to the Founder. Perhaps Christ’s own 
religion has never had a chance — perhaps that’s the next religion. 


Some readers will regard Dr. Major’s counsel to the Church — transparently 
sincere as it is — with hesitation and reserve. They will fear, as in the case of ‘Basic 
English’, impoverishment. Other readers, while convinced that there will have to be a 
‘lightening of the ship’, will lay greater stress on the whole intellectual task of the 
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Church, represented by what is called ‘theology’, especially the crucial problem of 
‘Christology’. Dr. Major has written a stimulating little book. An intelligent 
Christian, unversed in theological controversy and unencumbered with a sacrosanct 
ecclesiology, but deeply troubled about the present position of the Church, said about 
it, ‘At last I’ve read a book on Christianity that means something to me’. Dr. Major’s 
candour is a virtue, even though much may remain to be said. 

Mr. Hammond of Sydney, N.S.W., has given us a book of what may fairly be called 
pre-war apologetics. It embodies a useful collection of citations from a varied liter- 
ature, and is somewhat reminiscent of the familiar description of ‘Apologetics’ — 
‘Christianity defensively stated’. Regarded as an ‘Introduction’ it may be of service 
to some readers. The author’s reading, however, has been more extensive than 
intensive, and the juxtaposition of important and unimportant books, quoted or dis- 
cussed, does not inspire confidence. Perhaps the book will be more useful in the 
country of its origin than here, for, as Mr. Hammond tells us in his Preface, relevant 
literature is found with difficulty in Australia. 

C. J. WRIGHT 


The Obedience of a Christian Man. By Edgar P. Dickie. (S.C.M., 6s.) 
The Growth of the Spiritual Life. By Phyllis Dent. (Rich & Cowan, 55.) 

Mr. Dickie begins his book theologically, since theology is the proper background 
for ethics. Throughout there are memorable things well said. He is an expert guide 
to modern theological thought, though he does not concur with Barth’s rejection of 
the ethnic religions, and contends for a place for human reason. The chief fact about 
man is that he is never entirely apart from God. This fact prevents undue pessimism 
—and also undue optimism, since it reveals the fact of sin. True humanity is developed 
as man encounters his neighbour; the ‘I-Thou’ contact makes him, as the ‘It-world’ 
never can. Personal relations reveal an insufficiency which only God can supply. To 
speak of obedience leads us to find anchorage in the unconditioned; real freedom 
turns out to be the attitude of assent and response to God’s initiative. There is no final 
authority within us — or without, if that means a State or a Church; it is Christ alone 
who can be that. The difficulty of knowing what Christ commands is solved rather in 
growing experience than in pre-fabricated logical propositions; as we obey, we prepare 
for further obediences. ‘Doing right is, in the end, mysterious.’ Christ’s love con- 
strains us to it. Man’s obedience leads us to consider man’s destiny, which this world 
by itself can never reveal; it is in God. But the God Who is ours — Father, ‘faithful 
Creator’, Christ — can be trusted for our destiny, if obeyed in our present task. This 
is an interesting and able book. 

For Miss Dent, too, God’s guidance is the important thing. She writes of the inner 
life of the soul, and also, with helpful illustrations, of practical religious questions — 
the meaning of love and meekness, surrender, the Body of Christ, the mystery of free- 
will and of pain. All men hunger for God, though some do not know that the hunger 
isfor Him; man attains his stature under the divine guidance. Our surrender to God’s 
offer brings growth in that scheme of Christian virtues which so completely oversets 
the earthly scheme. This growth is based in love and in a worship which involves 
whole-hearted response (the intellectual response being the one most lacking to-day). 
Individually this means the way of prayer; corporately, the fellowship of the Body of 
Christ. The final chapter, ‘Further Growth in the Spiritual Life’, is in many parts of 
very great beauty. While this book is not wholly elementary, it will be specially useful 
to beginners. 


FRANK CUMBERS 
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Synagogue and Society. By Ignaz Maybaum. (James Clarke, 7s. 6d.) 

This book needed to be written. Dr. Ignaz Maybaum was formally communal 
Rabbi in Berlin and a lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion, and he suffered at the 
hands of the Nazis. As a philosopher and a man of deep religious convictions he writes 
to challenge his fellow-Jews to recognize their responsibilities just because of their 
sufferings, to re-examine the fundamentals of Judaism, and to consider the part which 
the Synagogue must play in the reconstruction of European society. ‘We Jews,’ he 
writes, ‘must give our answer to Hitler . . . Are we nothing more than petty bourgeois 
robbed of our possessions, victims of brute force? Or have we the strength to stand 
up and proclaim: Hitler is right when he regards Jews as his enemies. We are his 
enemies. We stand for everything that Hitler must attack. We stand for justice, for 
compassion, for revelation.’ The corollary of this, of course, is that ‘wherever Judaism 
is denied the right to live, the attack is also on Christianity’, as the sub-title of the 
book shows: ‘Jewish-Christian collaboration in the defence of Western Civilization’, 
Dr. Maybaum hopes, therefore, that although the book is written for Jews, it may 
reach Christian readers also. I share this hope though some of the Rabbi’s Christian 
readers may be a little puzzled by his style and a little disappointed by his treatment 
of some aspects of Christianity and by some of the comparisons he draws between 
Christianity and Judaism. He rightly says that ‘mutual understanding between Jews 
and Christians is possible only when we do not try to obscure the differences’, but 
has Dr. Maybaum himself fully understood the nature of these differences? The 
strength of the book lies in its treatment of some of the ‘fundamentals’ of Judaism 
and their relevance to-day, though a Christian reader should perhaps be warned 
against too ready an acceptance of its author’s estimate of Liberal Judaism. Never- 
theless, I, for one, am grateful for the book. It stimulates some very necessary 
thinking about the relations between Church and Synagogue and the importance 


of their collaboration both to-day and to-morrow. 
WILL1AM W. Simpson 


Restoration Puritanism, A Study of the Growth of English Liberty. By Harry Grant Plum. 
(The University of South Carolina Press, via Milford, 15s. 6d.) 

The merit of this most attractive book lies in its consistent and lucid exposition of 
the sub-title. Puritanism, according to Dr. Plum, has suffered at the hand of friend 
and foe alike, because both have regarded the point at issue as a matter of ecclesias- 
tical dispute — a quarrel between churchmen — and have failed to see that the real 
difference between the Puritans and their opponents lay far deeper. In:101 pages, 
followed by an extensive bibliography which shows that his convictions have been 
derived from personal examination of the multitudinous books and pamphlets of the 
period, Dr. Plum establishes his thesis. He shows that in 1660-1668 the English- 
speaking citizen, whether in England or in his own North Carolina, gained rights 
which, whether he be a religious man or not, he owes to the Puritan. No one 
willingly consents to live under conditions where ‘he cannot call his soul his own’, 
which means much more than freedom to say his prayers as and where he likes. What 
the average man does not know, and what Dr. Plum strives to tell him, is that he owes 
his indefeasible right to conditions of self-respect to a forerunner who, if he thinks of 
him at all, is an object of derision — a quaint, steeple-hatted, sombre person, who 
interlarded his speech with Bible language, and frowned upon ‘cakes and ale’. Dr. 
Plum does justice to the much neglected difference between the English Presbyterian 
and his namesake North of the Border. The Southerner had no enthusiasm for the 
Scottish Covenant, and was far more intent on comprehension in a ‘truly reformed, 
Protestant, national church’ than on a root and branch abolition of episcopacy. 
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Herein he differed from his Independent neighbour, and of course from the Quaker, 
though they were destined to suffer persecution side by side with him. English Presby- 
terians loyally welcomed the Restoration because they believed the promises made 
at Breda by the cynic whose one consistency lay in his firm resolve ‘never to go on his 
travels again’. ‘God’s silly people’, Charles dubbed them, and if it be a mark of silli- 
ness to believe a king’s plighted word, they were fools indeed. This book covers the 
period of their disillusionment, and tells of their repeated disappointment and of their 
moral triumph. Harried though they were, Presbyterian, Independent and Quaker 
alike, they won their victory by their stedfastness. Long before James fled the country, 
all but the bitterest bigots had tired of the sight of good men suffering for conscience’ 
sake, and the way was prepared for the Revolution Settlement. Brief though his book 
is, Dr. Plum has made a valuable contribution to the understanding of a pregnant 
period in English history. 
Witrrip L. HANNAM 


Empire in Africa. By Alexander Campbell. (Gollancz, 6s.) 

When Colonial affairs concerning sixty million people are under discussion in 
Parliament the attendance of members is usually poor. The scanty attention given 
to Empire questions is explained by lack of knowledge. If the big Colonial develop- 
ment schemes now being planned are to be successfully carried out, both members 
and the public must be far better informed. Mr. Alexander Campbell’s book is 
calculated to lift the veil of ignorance. Its 159 pages are packed with facts and figures 
—many of them depressing, not to say alarming. The author starts with a bird’s-eye 
view of Africa, with its strangely assorted people, suffering from appalling poverty 
and menaced by disease, pests, climate and illiteracy. Reform is imperative. The war 
iscreating new conditions in the Colonies. New problems are emerging — industrial, 
educational and social — which make it imperative that we should face with promp- 
titude and courage our Imperial responsibilities. French, Belgian and Portuguese 
possessions are discussed by the writer, and more fully our own possessions in West and 
East Africa. Of absorbing interest are the chapters on Kenya, the Rhodesias and the 
High Commissioned Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. Mr. 
Campbell attaches momentous importance to the influence of the Union of South 
Africa and says “The Union Government has no intention of abandoning its racial 
doctrines, whatever the Atlantic Charter enjoins. South Africa intends to continue 
to be a pigmentocracy, where the colour of a man’s skin is all that counts’. The book 
concludes with setting out the problems of politics, education, capital, taxation, Colon- 
ial Administration, health and land. With regard to education he says ‘In South 
Africa every native has to pay school fees although no white child needs to do so’. 





This is not so to-day. There are now no school fees for native children in elementary 
schools. The Union Government is spending on Native Education five times as much 
today as it did twenty years ago. The whole native tax goes to it, as well as subsidies 
fom general revenue. There is something very forthright in Mr. Campbell’s treat- 
ment of his subject. He leaves no doubt where he stands, and he compels us to face 
up to the question whether our own rule in Africa is consistent with those standards of 


morality for which we are now waging war in Europe. 
J. W. ALLtcock 


Man Power in the Twentieth Century Church. By J. McLeod Campbell. (Missionary 
Council of the Church Assembly, 25. 6d.) 
The Christian Fellowship. (Missionary Council of the Church Assembly, 15.) 
Re-discovering the Local Church. By Alan T. Dale. (S.C.M., 2s. 6d.) 
The first of these books is written from the Anglican point of view but its reasoning, 
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survey and appeal apply equally to other missionary churches, to whose work ful] 
credit is given. Canon Campbell stresses the scope and variety of missionary work, 
its need of the best workers this country can offer, and the importance of r 

that the Church at home and abroad is one and indivisible. The post-war work will 
require large additions to the personnel of the Christian church in other lands. While 
this ‘unified statement for 1944’ should appeal to every Christian student, whether 
theological, technological, agricultural, medical, or educational, it is a quarry for the 
preacher and a mine of information and suggestion for the missionary speaker, 
Incidentally it is also a tonic for the pessimist and a quiet reproof to the sceptic. Asa 
‘follow-up’ The Christian Fellowship may be commended. It is a carefully compiled 
handbook for study circles or private reading on the world-wide fellowship of the 
Christian Church. The Rev. Alan T. Dale’s own work in China for seven years gives 
him the right to carry on the main theme of these two books. The local (home) church 
can rediscover itself in the realization that it is an outcrop of One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. Here the author becomes intensely practical. With Class Meetings 
almost forgotten and fellowship tending to vagueness in purpose and practice, his new 
type of modern group deserves attention. The reviewer, from his own experience ofa 
group of this character, is convinced that any local church in the land may rediscover 
itself, not as an isolated and insignificant unit, but an integral part of the mighty 
militant Church. Some such rediscovery is requisite to-day if we are to regain the 
triumphant Christian joie de vivre. Thereto this little book is a big contribution. 

Haro_p MALLINsoNn 





Religious Teaching in Schools. By A. C. Toyne. (Religious Education Press, 15. 6d.) 

This essay is of outstanding importance. All those concerned with religious educa- 
tion in schools — ‘heads’ and teachers, clergy and ministers, and, above all, members 
of examining boards responsible for the framing of higher and school certificate 
syllabuses in religious knowledge — should study it with concentration. For the author 
writes with commanding authority. His main concern is with content. The syllabus 
must deal, not primarily with Biblical facts, but with the Christian way of life. He 
supports his plea with his own suggested examination-syllabuses, prefaced by a care- 
ful statement of what he considers to be the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
His plea for this basic statement is to be commended; but one wonders whether he is 
unaware of similar statements already prepared by Canon Cockin, Dr. Whale and 
other Church leaders. 

Mr. Toyne treats the time-factor with refreshing candour. In most secondary 
schools, he avers, no religion is taught above the fourth form. So an Agreed Syllabus 
must be ‘covered’ in some 120 lessons spread over four years! Obviously religion must 
have, in secondary schools, a minimum of two weekly lessons up to and including the 
sixth form, and, in elementary schools, all periods devoted to religious training must 
suffer no interference from ‘odd jobs’. The author is equally suggestive when he dis- 
cusses method. He inveighs against the prevalent sentimentality in the treatment of 
both subject and pupil. Soft kindergarten methods in the early stages have been over- 
done. Better spadework in Biblical teaching is needed before the child becomes eleven. 
In secondary schools two kinds of teachers are required: the theological specialist, 
qualified to teach other subjects; and the secular specialist, with an interest in religion. 
Both of these must be laymen. But, in ruling out the clergy from all religious teaching 

-in school, the author overstates his case. In the reviewer’s experience a minister may 
be pre-eminently qualified, if he works as a human, broadminded, chaplain-master. 
Few will read this essay without reservations. None will read it without profit. It may 
at times irritate or sting, but in general it will stimulate and reform. 

J. W. SKINNER 
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The Great Issue. By Sidney Berry. (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.) 

The Peckham Experiment. By James H. Pearce and Lucy H. Crocker. (Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) 

From One Generation To Another. By Hilda Martindale. (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

Fifty-two of the short weekly articles which Dr. Berry writes for the Sunday Times 
have been gathered together in book form. They were written against a background 
of war and for readers largely out of touch with organized religion. - The language 
therefore is completely non-technical and the great evangelical doctrines of the Faith 
are not discussed except in the most general way. Their design is obviously to enable 
people to pass through testing days with unshaken faith in God and a firm conviction 
in the supremacy of spiritual values. There is also running through the book the 
challenge to fulfil one’s calling in serving the present age. Dr. Berry has not been 
ambitious in purpose but he has succeeded in his intention to fortify and assure the 

in man in these most troubled years. 

The Peckham Experiment is a social document of the highest importance. It tells in 
great detail the story of the founding of a Pioneer Health Centre to cater for two 
thousand families. The families on admittance and at periodic intervals have ‘health 
overhauls’ but they are also provided with social instruments of health. In the building 
itself pride of place is given to the large swimming pool for adults and the smaller 
one for infants. This is an index to the whole plan. Since the family and not the 
individual is regarded as the living cell or unit of society all the social and recreational 
facilities of the Centre are designed, not only to promote the physical health of the 
whole family, but also to encourage it to become socially adjusted. Consequently 
there is a minimum of expert instruction and families are left to do what they desire 
and to depend upon themselves and upon the mutual effort which the Centre in the 
richness of its fellowship can provide. This had its dangers and difficulties because 
‘men are not used to being free’. Dr. Scott Williamson, the director, in an article 
written for the July Congregational Quarterly speaks of the pandemonium and chaos 
which prevailed at first, and how order only gradually emerged after six months of 
experiment. But when people accustomed themselves to the principle of self-help in 
everything, ‘whether it was wine, food, a dance, a swim, a song, a play or information’, 
they became richer human beings. Although the first chapter, discussing heredity 
from a biological standpoint, is distinctly ‘hard going’, there are most readable and 
engrossing chapters later describing the difference the Centre made to the relations 
of young married couples and of parent and child, and to the effect on young people 
themselves. The earlier environment and social habits of the users of the Centre 
are only incidentally discussed, but this discussion forms one of the most interesting 
(and in some ways most distressing) parts of the book. How many marriages go 
wrong, or at least become unsatisfying, just because the couple lack social contacts 
such as the Peckham Centre exists to supply. It is a thousand pities that with the 
beginning of the war the Centre had temporarily to close. Doubtless when it re-opens 
there will be an increase in the interests and activities which develop not only the 
physical but more particularly the mental and spiritual health of the families who 
are fortunate enough to be members. 

From One Generation To Another is the story of a remarkable woman and her two 
remarkable daughters. That of the mother, Louisa Spicer, is particularly charming. 
She was as wise and able as she was benevolent and devout. God, for her, was not 
to be doubted or even debated but to be enjoyed and served. Of her two daughters, 
one has become a famous obstetric surgeon, while the authoress has not only beeh 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories but Director of Women’s Establishments at the 
Treasury. One of the most interesting parts of her story is her splendid fight, for 
which she was admirably equipped, to make hard-headed, unwilling employers 
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conform to the Factory Acts. Her adventures in Ireland, where she was Senior Lady 
Inspector of Factories, arouse admiration for her pluck and persistence. While this 
record shows that real progress has been made, it also shows that the price of progress, 
as of liberty, is eternal vigilance. 





Matpwyn Epwarps 


The Service of Youth Book. by Désirée Edwards-Rees. (Religious Education Press, 
Wallington, Surrey, 3s. 6d.) 

Youth and the Peace. By Edwin Tempest. (Epworth Press, 55.) 

Evangelism in the Youth Club. By Bryan H. Reed. (Epworth Press, 15.) 

While pressing post-war problems are many and varied, the problem of the educa- 
tion of youth is one of the most pressing, as the passing of the Education Act in time 
of war and the issue of the Board of Education’s Circular 1486 in the opening months 
of hostilities show. The circular opened wide doors, and literature is abundant. Most 
books, however, deal with some aspect of work for youth, and an inclusive manual 
was due. The title of Miss Edwards-Rees’s book may appear presumptuous; but jgis 
justified. Whether one consults it on the history of the club movement, organiza- 
tion and details of club activities, or the moral atmosphere in which adolescents live 
and move and have their being, the authoress does not fail. All possible difficulties 
seem probable in club life, but the writer has met them all in her rich experience, 
and, speaking not dogmatically but understandingly, she shows how they can be 
overcome, whether she is writing of the religious approach, competing loyalties, 
snobbishness, Sunday opening, the time-table, or, not least, John and Jane them- 
selves. It is gratifying that all leading writers and highest Authorities are agreed on 
the necessity for religion in the forming of character. Miss Edwards-Rees stresses its 
importance, for leaders as well as members. ‘The young are unmerciful to those who 
preach and fail in the practice.’ She recognizes the work of the Churches, including 
‘Guilds, such as the Methodist Guild, with their strong emphasis upon prayer, study, 
witness and service’, and adds “The most highly developed society is probably the 
Young Methodist Movement’. One begins to realize that W. B. FitzGerald was a 
seer; how he would have rejoiced in this day! But he would be pointing out to every 
Church that here is an opportunity that may never occur again, and that if the 
Christian world neglects it now, the service of youth may become entirely secularized. 
So let every Sunday School worker and all our leaders of youth and parents and older 
folk read this book. They should ‘thrill’ with the prospect of a peace-time battle for 
the heart and soul of a nation’s youth. Finally, our guide-book contains three valuable 
appendices; one on canteen management (rather too short), a directory of 65 addresses 
of societies from whom literature and advice may be obtained, and a bibliography in 
which nearly 250 publications are classified and priced. 

‘Edwin Tempest’ (a pseudonym) deals comprehensively with the Christian Youth 
Centre in Youth and the Peace, a somewhat misleading title, for which ‘Youth in Peace- 
time’ would be more suitable. An amazing field for work among young people is 
here opened out by an enthusiastic dreamer of dreams who has seen some of his 
dreams come true. There are obvious difficulties, and the author has no space to 
deal, for instance, with those inherent in the formation of a united Christian Youth 
Centre, or the religious approach to youth. These difficulties, however, are fairly 
faced by Bryan Reed who sticks to his point and has helpful advice to offer. But for 
more general programmes and plans Edwin Tempest’s volume will hold high place 
among text-books for some time to come. 


T. H. M. 
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Easter at Epworth. By H. L. Gee. (The Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.) 

Essays and Recollections. By Seumas O’Sullivan. (Talbot Press, Dublin, 5s.) 
The Music of Life. By Father James. (Mercier Press, Cork, 6s. 6d.) 

Nobbut a Dog. By W. Bennett. (Epworth Press, 6d.) 

Here is ‘mixed grill’, and yet interesting fare for the discriminating reader. Easter 
at Epworth is H. L. Gee’s latest pilgrimage book, and comes with a foreword by Mrs. 
Elsie Harrison — and postscript by Sydney Walton. Mr. Gee set off, not merely to 
discover Epworth, as many Bronté enthusiasts have journeyed to the Haworth 
Parsonage, but to recapture the ‘strange warmth’ of the first Methodist. His story has 
two distinct notes — with the incidents of travel and his impression of the place and 
the people he combines a layman’s glowing appreciation of the Founder of Methodism. 
Many pens have stressed the piety and devotion of John Wesley; H. L. Gee draws 
attention also to fine human qualities which burst into life at Epworth. This is not a 
heavily documented story, but a lover’s tribute to a hero and saint. Any profits on 
the book will help the Wesley Memorial Church at Epworth in its endowment fund. 

The second volume is from the pen of the editor of the Dublin Magazine, and is 
well written. The writer reveals a sympathetic understanding of the Irish eighteenth 
century poets, and of Goldsmith’s early literary venture in “The Bee’; I think he settles 
the problem of the place of the birth of Goldsmith, which has baffled so many writers. 
Mr. O’Sullivan discusses the impact of the vigorous John Newton on the shy and 
delicate William Cowper. This is a fertile topic in which the last word may never be 
said, for the contact of two such personalities develops unexpected and surprising 
results. The author also writes with freshness of such hymn-writers as Toplady, Lyte 
and Newman. This is a most readable book. 

The Music of Life. Father James writes with the skill of a scholar, and the glow of a 
priest, soaked in the teaching of the Fathers of the Church. To him life is cramped 
and imprisoned, until release comes with the magic touch of faith. With this a silent 
instrument breaks into the music of praise and joy. The book has the colour, the 
light and the power of energizing spring. The group of papers touch many familiar 
aspects of life dear to the philosopher, such as ‘Work and Prayer’, “The Duty of Happi- 
ness’, ‘Science and Religion’. It also gives sympathetic attention to the mind and 
heart of the child, a subject which is rightly receiving increased attention to-day. 
Dr. James follows the life of the child in its journey from instinct to reason and its 
gradual entry into the dual human inheritance. The writer recognizes the place of 
discipline, likening it to a gardener’s use of the pruning knife. 

Nobbut a Dog is a short story, covering less than twenty pages, but it will appeal 
both to young people and to all lovers of dogs. A tramp, down and out, hungry and 
tired, hearing the cry of a dog hurt by the jagged jaws of a steel rabbit-trap, steps 
aside to its rescue. He follows the limping dog home, which turns out to be the home 
of a sister whom he had long neglected. This becomes the turning point in the life 


of the tramp. So love for a dog saves a man. 
Wituiam E. Cece 


The Daily Round. By H. L. Gee. (Epworth Press, 2s.) 

Good Treasure. By Marjorie Wilkinson. (Epworth Press, 2s.) 

Sunshine Alley. By Elizabeth MacRea. (Epworth Press, 15. 6d.) 

Lo! God is Here. By W. Lorne Cornish. (Epworth Press, 1s. 6d.) 

The Brotherhood Book of Devotion. By J. E. Evans. (Epworth Press, 55.) 

The Epworth Press renders great service both in the range, the variety, and the 
format of its devotional booklets. These five are a veritable chaplet of devotion. Two 
are in the excellent series of ‘Wayside Specials’ — small in bulk but full of comfort. 
The Daily Round shows the significance of the commonplace in the most refreshing 
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way. Mr. Gee has a rare gift of sympathy and this book is no whit behind his others, 
The Good Treasure is a homely autobiography. It tells of natural and unaffected 
children, whose photographs add charm to the book. Sunshine Alley, resplendent in 
design and colours, is by a new author. The foreword and the introduction reveal 
her character and the simple narratives show the unsuspected courage of a womanin 
an alley. Mother MacRea in her slum is as vital as Mrs. Benger in the East End, 
In his exposition of Psalm xlvi W. Lorne Cornish has given us a fine example of 
timely thought on a great issue. His book, Lo! God is Here, is very welcome in these 
difficult days. The thought is courageous, the setting virile and the style a model for 






preachers and a refreshment for readers. The Brotherhood Book of Devotion is a series 


of twenty-six studies in prayer which we owe to the Fellowship of Prayer in the 
Brotherhood Movement. They outline’ the logic and method of prayer. In the 
second part of the book there is a series of readings and prayers to cover a year. In 
the course of these the unfolding purpose of God in the Old and New Testaments 


is clearly and profitably shown. All are of real value. 
j. H. M. 





From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SmitH 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. By Norman H. Snaith. (Epworth Press, 10s.) 

This is the Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1944, and it is by no means the least dis- 
tinguished volume in the lengthening series. It is largely an examination of terms 
and their meaning — both in their early and later uses. As the writer says, the original 
meaning of a word does not determine its meaning for ever — yet he is particularly 
careful to investigate original meanings, for later meanings grow out of them. The 
terms that he has chosen to hunt down, for he is as keen as a hound on scent, are 
‘holiness’, ‘righteousness’, ‘salvation’, ‘love’ and ‘spirit’. Where necessary, he intro- 
duces the evidence, not only of Hebrew in its Biblical and Rabbinic forms, but of 
other Semitic tongues, and even Urdu does not escape him. Now and then, on 
account of the limits of space, there is a sentence where the English suffers a little 
from compression, but the writer’s characteristic style is clear, vigorous and forth- 
right. He differs sometimes from ‘famous men’, and does it with a kind of gusto. 
He knows both how to look close and to see far. There is abundant evidence of wide 
reading, and not only in his chosen field of study. He is learned without being heavy. 
We have only noticed two misprints — on p. 35 ch-r-m should be ch-l, and at the 
beginning of the last paragraph on p. 108 ‘a god’ should be ‘no god’. 

The book is a vindication of the Old Testament. Professor Snaith shows that, when 
the ‘higher critics’ and the anthropologists and the Semitic etymologists have done 
their proper and necessary work, the religion of the Hebrews emerges triumphant. 
It is a unique religion. . Further, without it the New Testament cannot be rightly 
understood. Indeed, without it there would have been no ‘Jesus of history’, for ‘salva- 
tion is of the Jews’. In other words, Professor Snaith is able to say as emphatically 
as any ‘fundamentalist’ “The Bible is the Word of God’. To many non-experts the 
work of Old Testament ‘criticism’ has too long seemed to be merely destructive. 
Here is a positive and constructive book. 

If the chapters on ‘holiness’, ‘righteousness’, ‘salvation’, and ‘love’ are taken to 
gether, the second appears as the ‘distinctive’ word. The Hebrew idea of holiness 
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centred in Jehovah, but there was little distinctive about it until the Written Prophets 
showed that ‘holiness’ includes ‘righteousness’. Professor Snaith rightly refuses to 


‘reduce righteousness to ethics, for Israel knew of ‘ethics’ only as rooted in religion. 


It will be noticed, indeed, that all our author’s themes are doctrines of God. For the 
Hebrew all other doctrines, whether about man or nature or sin, derive from this 
one doctrine. When Professor Snaith reaches the concept of ‘salvation’, he shows that, 
particularly in Deutero-Isaiah, it grows out of the concept of ‘righteousness’. Jehovah 
did not save the faithful exiles in spite of His righteousness but because of it. This 
means, of course, that ‘righteousness’ includes ‘love’. Here we have two valuable 
chapters — one on ‘the Covenant-Love of God’, where Professor Snaith, following 
Dr. Lofthouse, shows that the term chesed belongs to the realm of ‘covenant’; and one 
on ‘The Election-Love of God’, which emphasizes both the spontaneity and persis- 
tence of Jehovah’s ahabah for the ‘chosen People’. To his discussion of holiness, 
righteousness and love, Professor Snaith adds a chapter on the meaning and history 
of the term for ‘spirit’ (ruach), in which he shows past denial (pace modern hymn- 
writers!) that its dominant idea is ‘power’. The final chapter turns to New Testament 
theology. Here the writer insists that, for the antecedents of New Testament terms, 
it is necessary to turn, not to ‘classical’ Greek or even the koine in general, but to 
Septuagint Greek, just because this is koine influenced by Hebrew. He illustrates this 
in the cases of ‘righteousness’, ‘love’, and ‘spirit’ — though he shows, particularly 
under agape (and pistis), that the New Testament is no slave of precedents. There is 
no need to add that, in a single chapter, Professor Snaith does not claim to do more 
than give some samples of his thesis in the vast realm of New Testament theology. 

And now, as my friend Snaith delights in differences, here are a few. As I have 
tried to show elsewhere, I don’t agree with him that the Code of Hammurabi is as 
humane as the Book of the Covenant, nor that it is certain that the Jewish ritual 
dealt only with ‘unwitting sins’. Again, he seems to me to exaggerate the importance 
for the Prophets of the political schism between Judah and the North. Again, is it 
certain that Amaziah succeeded in ‘hounding’ Amos from Bethel? But there is a more 
serious question. Professor Snaith argues that in Deutero-Isaiah ‘righteousness’ 
means ‘salvation’, whereas it seems to me to be the ground of salvation. In consequence 
he argues that in Paul ‘to justify’ (the verb that corresponds to ‘righteous’) does not 
mean either ‘to make righteous’ or ‘to treat as righteous’ — that, indeed, its meaning 
has no relation to ‘righteousness’ in man at all. Ifso, was not Paul wasting paper, for 
instance, in writing the fourth Chapter of Romans? But to pursue this subject would 
need an article. There is much more treasure in this lecture than I have been able to 
show above. No serious student of Biblical theology should miss it. 


Christ in the Gospels. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. (Oxford Press, 6s. 6d.) 

Many a devout layman and many a serious inquirer, having heard something of 
such things as “The Synoptic Problem’, ‘Form Criticism’, “The Gospels an Evangel 
and not a History’, and “The Barthian Challenge’, must have said to himself, “Well, 
where are we now?’ In this volume the Bishop of Derby tells him, and tells him very 
well. The four subjects just named are dealt with under other titles in able and con- 
cise appendices. In the book itself the results of their discussion are, for the most 
part, taken for granted. It shows that, far from destroying the Gospels, these results 
still leave the challenge of Christ intact and urgent. The Bishop makes no pretence 
that no difficulties remain, but he does not much discuss them. ‘Spite the difficulties’, 
he says in effect, ‘there is something here of which men must give account, and the 
best account is the Christian account.’ Of course this is just the same in other investi- 
gations, for there is no belief current among men which, when it is fully examined, 
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does not involve the believer in the assertion, ‘I believe, for this belief seems to me the 
true account of a certain set of facts, since it explains them better and leaves fewer 
difficulties unresolved than any other account’. The key-word of the author’s 
exposition is ‘Messiah’. One may differ from it in a few details, and some will 
think that he has quoted the Fourth Gospel too freely along with the other three, 
but the book is as good as it is timely — not least because Dr. Rawlinson knows 
how to show us the New Testament ‘speaking for itself’. 


The Relevance of Apocalyptic. By H. H. Rowley. (Lutterworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 

It was quite time that some scholar gave us an account of the Apocalyptic literature 
in the light of recent study. Professor Rowley’s book is welcome, not only for this 
reason, but because it shows also that, when all queer interpretations are put on one 
side, Apocalyptic has a message for to-day, The sub-title, ‘A Study of Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses from Daniel to the Revelation’, gives the key to most of the 
book. It opens with a very good chapter on “The Rise of Apocalyptic’, not least be- 
cause this shows that Apocalyptic gave an answer to the problem of a chaotic world, 
for the whole Apocalyptic period was full of crises. Two chapters follow that sum- 
marize the contents of the chief Apocalypses and bring out their several peculiarities. 
Professor Rowley is master of all the voluminous literature and includes a number of 
valuable Notes on the chief points still in dispute. The last chapter is on “The Endur- 


ing Message of Apocalyptic’ and its ‘relevance’ to-day. The treatment here could — 


hardly be bettered, not least because Professor Rowley does not claim too much. 

The book rightly says that the problem of pseudonymity is not yet solved, for it is 
hardly possible to believe that the first Jewish readers took these new books for ancient 
ones — though it is possible that a Seleucid or Roman censor might be misled on this 
point. Professor Rowley himself suggests that the writer of Daniel set the fashion 
here, and that such a phrase as ‘I Daniel’ in the later part of his book means, in 
effect, ‘I, whom you already know as the author of certain stories about Daniel (now 
included in the first six chapters)’. He has elaborated the suggestion elsewhere. He 
says here that ‘the ancient Hebrews were not greatly interested in authorship’, but 
surely, as Apocalypse was a form of teaching, the real question is ‘Did not the Jews think 
that the authority of the teacher whose teaching a book contained (whether he himself 
wrote it down or not —cf. Jeremiah xxxvi), very important indeed?’ Here, of 
course, ‘Moses’ is the signal instance. The Talmud, again, quotes the names of the 
Rabbis who ‘said’ this or that, hundreds of times. But, spite two or three such queries, 
Professor Rowley is an excellent guide to those who want some clear idea of this 
strange literature. Most of all, he shows the scope of its one great message, ‘Whatever 
the chaos, God is the ultimate master of history’. 


The New Testament in Basic English. (Cambridge Press, 35., 3s. 6d., and 8s. 6d.) 

The Prime Minister has aroused new interest in Basic English. Many of those who 
now want to know what it is like, will turn to the above-named book, and there is no 
need to apologize for a belated review. Professor S. H. Hooke, working with two 
expert committees, is responsible for the translation, which is not based on either of 
the common English Versions, but is made direct from the Greek. Before opening it 
one says to oneself ‘How difficult it must be to render the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment in a thousand English words!’ An example of the difficulties may be given. 
Seemingly the word ‘die’ is not found in Basic, though ‘dead’ and ‘death’ are. Pro- 
fessor Hooke uses at least eight phrases where the Authorized Version uses ‘die’ — 
for instance, ‘to be put to death’, ‘to give one’s life’, ‘to go into death’, ‘to undergo 
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death’, and the periphrasis ‘over whom death has power’. Or again, the active of 
the verb ‘wash’ does not seem to occur, except in the participle ‘washing’. ‘Make 
clean’ is sometimes used, and sometimes ‘be washed’, and once ‘have a wash’! On 
the whole, however, the number of awkward phrases is surprisingly small — not least 
in the longer Pauline sentences, where translation is notoriously hard. Here is an 
example, though not the hardest, ‘Let this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus, 
To whom, being in the form of God, it did not seem that to be equal with God was 
a thing to be taken by force, But he made himself as nothing, taking the form of a 
servant, being made like men: And being seen in form as a man, he took the lowest 
place, and let himself be put to death, even the death of the cross. For this reason 
God hath put him in the highest place and has given to him the name which is greater 
than every name; So that at the name of Jesus every knee may be bent, of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the earth, And that every tongue may 
give witness that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’ As the Basic 
New Testament ‘is designed to be used wherever the English language has taken root’, 
and is, therefore, not meant only for foreigners who know nothing but Basic, the 
question arises, ‘Will this version be of any use to an English reader?’ The answer is 
that, if it is used to supplement one of the common English translations (and no more 
than this is suggested), it will help to scatter the mist with which familiarity often 
covers the eye. To take an extreme instance, the new rendering of the Lord’s Prayer 
will help many a reader to recover the meaning of the old. There are places, too, where 
we are delivered from English archaisms, — e.g. ‘Be not slow in your work’ (for ‘Not 


_ slothful in business’), ‘Making good use of the time’ (for ‘redeeming’), and ‘He has 


made clear what God is’ (for ‘He hath declared him’). The translation does not 
always follow the same Greek text as the Revised Version (e.g. in Revelation i. 5), 
and parallel passages in the Synoptic Gospels are not always rendered in the same 
words (e.g. Mark xii. 22; Matthew xxii. 27). Probably this translation is as good as 
Basic English allows. It would be of great help to any Englishman who wants to keep 
himself to Basic, even though it uses a thousand words instead of the eight hundred 
and fifty of ordinary Basic. The Basic Old Testament will be awaited with keen 
interest. 


Handbook to the Christian Liturgy. By James Norman. (S.P.C.K., ros. 6d.) 

The title of this book hardly describes its scope. Its writer sets out to gather 
together ‘all the principal evidence available for the reconstruction of the course of 
development of the Roman Mass’ (p. 96). Beginning with the New Testament 
evidence about the Lord’s Supper, he collects the extant materials on his subject 
as far as the Sacramentary sent by Pope Hadrian to Charlemagne, for this was ‘the 
first official book set forth by Rome’. He has little to say of subsequent times, for the 
form of the Mass has changed little since. He deals fully, however, with the liturgical 
differences between East and West, tracing these differences largely to the fact that 
the Eastern liturgy ‘grew up in a monastic atmosphere’, while the Roman Use was 
‘an expression of the devotion of the people of the Church’. The first part of the book 
deals chiefly with the history of the various Eucharistic rites, while in the second the 
writer gives us a ‘commentary’ on the various parts of the ritual, Eastern and Western. 
This, however, consists, not in a statement of the writer’s own opinions, but in a very 
careful and extensive collection of the early evidence about each part of the ritual. 
The book is historical, not argumentative. The writer, for instance, does not discuss 
‘censing’, but shows that the earliest Christian use of incense was borrowed from 
secular customs in the fourth century. There are some useful appendices — one, for 
example, entitled ‘Important Passages for the History of the Epiclesis’. There is little 
doubt that this will become the recognized handbook for the students of the early 
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history of the Eucharist, for it gathers together the scattered evidence in a very com. 
prehensive, clear and convenient form. This must have meant much labour, but for 
the writer, an Archdeacon in Queensland, it has evidently been a ‘labour of love’, 


The Church of England. By E. W. Watson. (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) 

This book was first issued in 1914. It is now reprinted just as it stood then, but 
with an epilogue, by the Bishop of Durham, that brings the story down to 1943. The 
Bishop gives this account of Professor Watson’s method — “The author aimed at 
commentary rather than narrative, at distinguishing the temper and movement of 
opinion and action rather than at outlining a story’. Yet Professor Watson came very 
near knowing all the facts, and not only the salient ones (though one wishes that he 
had not called Wesley’s Journal his Diary), and therefore he built on a sure foundation, 
If he had a fault, it was that he was as sure of his opinions as of the facts — yet his 
opinions can never be safely ignored. He was a judge and not a partisan. This is the 
best short account of the Church of England from its beginnings until now. 


John Wesley, His Conferences and Preachers. By W. J. Doughty. (Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.) 

As there is a ‘mother of Parliaments’, so there is a ‘mother of Conferences’. It is 
just two hundred years since the latter was born, and Mr. Doughty has chosen a very 
appropriate subject for his Wesley Historical Society Lecture. He has gathered 
together the records of the relations between Wesley and his Preachers in the Minutes 
of Conference during Wesley’s lifetime, and has woven them into a clear and capti- 
vating story. Wesley was one of the few men who have known how to be an autocrat, 
It is plain that he framed most of the questions and answers in his Conferences, and 
he decided what should be in the Minutes and when they should be published, yet 
he laid it down from the first that there was to be the utmost freedom of speech and 
that everything should be ‘bolted to the bran’ — surely a phrase that he had learnt 
at Epworth. He knew, too, how to learn from what was said, and how to prepare the 
way fpr autocracy to cease when he died. Of course, also, his Assistants had a wide 
scope for ‘initiative’ in their large Circuits when he was not there. In this volume there 
is much to provoke smiles, much to provoke wonder, and much to provoke admira- 
tion. The question ‘What shall we do?’ soon led, in effect, to two other questions: 
‘What shall we expect our people to do?’ and ‘What shall we ask our people to give?’ 
Under the second the right of Preachers’ wives to eat and drink played no small part. 
So the problems of finance by free gift, which is both the glory and the burden of 
the Church, raised their heads. Mr. Doughty shows throughout a clear understand- 
ing of the changing historical situation and therefore a sympathetic insight into 
Wesley’s position. He knows how to paint a picture, and there are as many and as 
tasty ‘good things’ in his lecture as there were plums in a pre-war cake. At Wesley's 
last Conference a certain question was asked about him as about every Preacher, 
but in his case ‘the sons of Wesley’ altered the phrase and asked, ‘Are there any 
objections against our venerable father in the c:iair?’ It is said that more books have 
been written about this man than about any other Englishman. Yet after two cen- 
turies how little there is to qualify the answer ‘None’. 


The Clue to Pascal. By Emile Caillet. (S.C.M., 6s.) 

There are many puzzles about Pascal. For instance, had he a consistent philosophy, 
and if he had, what was it? How are the multitudes of documents and scraps 
documents long known as his Pensées to be arranged? Did he or did he not ‘retract’ on 
his death-bed? Professor Caillet has his own opinions on all these subjects, but they 
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are not the main theme of his book. Perhaps it is significant that he rather asks about 
them the question ‘May it not have been?’ than asserts a dogmatic opinion. His book 
is a ‘clue’ to something else — the man Pascal himself. Former exponents of Pascal 
have acknowledged that, to use a familiar Methodist phrase, he was ‘a man of one 
book’ — that is, one ultimately authoritative book — but they have not explored his 
use of the Bible. Professor Caillet is a Frenchman who teaches French Literature in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and a convert from Romanism to Protestantism. 
Multitudinous notes at the end of his book show that he is master of all the immense 
Pascal literature. After a suggestive account of the province of Auvergne and of the 
Pascal family that had its roots there, he turns to Pascal’s use of the ‘one book’. He 
has a chapter showing how Pascal fell under the influence of Jansenism, and how his 
spiritual quest led at last to the famous and poignant ‘Memorial’ that marked his 
‘conversion’ in 1654. This shows that the text “This is life eternal, to know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent’ is the key to Pascal’s religion, 
yet the word at the-head of the memorial is not ‘Light’ but ‘Fire’. Then there is a 
chapter that exhibits in detail the evidence about such questions as Pascal’s use of 
French versions as well as the Vulgate; his knowledge of Greek and perhaps of 
Hebrew; his use of the commentaries of the Christian Fathers, of the Rabbis and 
even of Protestants; his methods in his own translations and paraphrases of Scripture; 
the way in which he used a ‘spiritual’ or figurative interpretation of parts of the Old 
Testament; and his conclusion that ‘Without the Scripture, which has only Jesus 
Christ as its object, we know nothing, and see only darkness and confusion in the 
nature of God and in nature herself’. In other words, for this man, with his great 
intellect but passionate quest for God, ‘reason fails with all her powers’. Professor 
Caillet is, of course, right in suggesting that this despair of the unaided intellect has 
parallels in Kierkegaard and much recent Christian thought. He himself is clearly 
a Pascalian here. Yet his next chapter shows how Pascal, whose ambition was to 
lead others to the Christ whom he had himself found, used reason to prepare the 
way, for a man needs to know that he is.bankrupt before he can be rich by grace. 
For Professor Caillet the clue to Pascal is his absolute distinction between three realms 
or orders of being — matter, mind and ‘charity’ (which is, in effect, Pascal’s name for 
true religion). If this were all, Pascal might be called ‘an evangelical of evangelicals’, 
yet Professor Caillet has a last chapter which shows how Pascal always allowed the 
supreme authority of the Pope, how he secretly wore ‘an iron belt studded with sharp 
points’, and how sometimes his doubts about his own ‘election’ tore him to pieces. 
Paradox seems to be the key to Pascal himself as well as to his teaching. Yet Professor 
Caillet has succeeded in his purpose. From the abounding evidence of the Pensées in 
particular, he has shown past debate the supremacy of the Bible in Pascal’s heart 
and mind. He promises a further volume on the use of the Bible in the Lettres Pro- 
vinciales. This will be welcome. 


China, My China. By Harold B. Rattenbury. (Muller, 155.) 

To understand men of a strange land we need both to ‘see ourselves’ as they see 
us and to see them as they see themselves. Only a few writers help us much here. 
Doughty in his Arabia Deserta is one, Miss Cable in her Gobi Desert is another, and Mr. 
Rattenbury in China, My China is a third. He has an early chapter on ‘Learning the 
People’. He says that it took him not a few years to do this, even though he was living 
in China. There are those who have learned to ‘think black’ or ‘brown’ or ‘yellow’ 
and meanwhile have ceased to see their new friends as their old ones do. Not so Mr. 
Rattenbury. To-day we need, as never before, to understand other peoples, for all 
peoples are neighbours now. This is specially true of the American, the Russian and 
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the Chinese. How are those who can only read about China to ‘learn its people’? 
Only by pondering books that somehow authenticate themselves in the reading, 
This is such a book. 

Mr. Rattenbury writes, ‘Half my life, all its best years, have been spent in Chinain 
the midst of her ordinary scenes and people’. Through most of the book it is as if he 
said, ‘Come and take a walk with me up ad down in China and I will tell you 
what to notice and what it seems to me to mean’: ‘Seems to me’ — for, like other 
wise men, Mr. Rattenbury is modest. But here the reader will learn the answer to 
many questions — ‘Why were Europeans called “foreign devils’’?’, ‘Why was a 
Chinese thinker probably right when he said in the midst of the chaos of the War 
Lord period, “Our mess is better (for us) than your order’’?’ ‘Why does a Chinaman 
think so much of “face’’?’ ‘Why should European nations, having taken a few mud 
flats as “‘concessions’’, and turned ther. into wealthy settlements, give them up?’ 
and so on and so on. Everywhere we are kept, as it were, ‘close to the soil’. Mr, 
Rattenbury eschews generalization and holds fast by the concrete fact. Again and 
again he points to some seemingly unimportant detail and brings out its deep signifi- 






cance. This means, of course, that his book interests and illuminates at the same | 


time. He landed first in China when the Boxer Riots were recent; he was there 
when the Manchu Empire fell, and during the Republic, and through the medley 


of civil wars, and when Chiang Kai-shek triumphed; he has been there to see what ‘ 
Japan has now done — and what it has provoked China to do. He is not afraid to | 


tell his readers when he has changed his mind. His characteristic question through 
it all is ‘What did this mean to the ordinary Chinaman, and how did he react?’ His 
book is very good Missionary propaganda just because it is not propaganda at all. 
Here, too, he keeps close to facts, not omitting the ‘spots on the sun’. There are good 
illustrations and a useful index. On page 196 ‘happily’ seems to be a misprint for 
‘unhappily’. On page 58 one could wish that Woodhouse Grove had been named, for 
it is proud of the ‘boy, prefect and master’ who has written this wealthy book. 


Religion in Soviet Russia. By N.S. Timasheff. (Sheed and Ward, 6s.) 

Professor Timasheff is a lay member of the Russian Orthodox Church. In 1917 he 
was teaching jurisprudence at Petrograd, and he began at once assiduously to collect 
‘factual’ information about the Bolshevist attitude to religion. He was able to con- 
tinue this, from ‘underground’ sources as well as others, when he fled to Europe, and 
later in America. The array of references is very remarkable. In particular, he has 
collected facts about the people of Russia, as well as about its government. For 
instance, he tells us that ‘young couples are married at the Soviet registry but their 
wedding rings are sent to the nearest church where the marriage ceremony is read by 
priests, the rings representing the bride and groom’, giving eight references from 
Bolshevist periodicals for this and two similar practices. He shows that, while 
officially Christians have not been persecuted for their religion but for their real or 
supposed opposition to the Soviet régime, there have, in fact, been three periods of 
vigorous persecution and that in practice it has often been religious. He shows that 
conflict between the State and the Church was inevitable, but seeras implicitly to 
approve the late Patriarch’s patient policy of ‘coming to terms’. He gives special 
attention to the present phase of toleration, but refuses to prophesy overmuch about 
the future. One may hope that the dependence of the Church upon the State that 
prevailed in Russia from Peter the Great till the last Tsar has gone for ever. A 
Church that learns, in however hard a school, to ‘stand upon its own feet’ learns 
too that they must be set upon the right foundation. Professor Timasheff has 
resolutely kept himself to facts, setting them in perspective with a historian’s skill. 
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There is nothing here of the ‘impressions’ about Russia with which we have been so 
much afflicted. 


The Civilization of Spain. By.J. B. Trend. (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) 

It is not possible to cover all a ‘civilization’ in a couple of hundred pages or so, 
and Professor Trend’s chief theme is political development — or lack of it — from the 
days of the Phocoeans to Franco. He illustrates this, however, largely from litera- 
ture, and there are passages about social conditions, with occasional references to 
the arts. Volumes in the Home University Library are meant to be introductory 
and Professor Trend might have included a table of the chief events and dates, for 
he often takes a knowledge of them for granted. But he has written an admirable 
book. He knows, for instance, how to use insignificant but graphic detail to illustrate 
atheme. He shows us, for example, Philip II dying covered with relics and lice — or 
Larra pitifully epitomizing the Spain of the nineteenth century under the word 
‘almost’ (quasi) and shooting himself. There is a long bibliography in which Professor 
Trend characterizes the volumes he names. On finishing his book a reader can hardly 
resist the conclusion that in the long run Castile has been the curse of Spain. It was in 
the sixteenth century that she took the wrong road. Professor Trend seems to think 
that, when a nation is in the making, it must have an ideology of some sort, and 
that in Spain only the Church could supply this. Both statements raise questions. 
In Spain the use of force, which is generally one element in the making of 
nations, unhappily fell to the Church. Here Professor Trend agrees. He suggests 
that the chaos of Italy in the days of the Renaissance was better that the calm of 
Spain, and that, but for the Inquisition, there might have been, not indeed a 
Lutheran, but an Erasmian Reformation there. Is it possible that the present Spanish 
chaos may lead to progress at long last? Comparisons with England, especially in the 
Middle Ages, are skilfully used. 


Into Exile. By Ernest Sommer. (New Europe Publishing Company, 7s. 6d.) 

What happens to peoples who are driven into exile? The Jews have survived the 
terrible experience, as have the Parsees, but this is quite exceptional. Usually exiles, 
like the Ten Tribes, gradually mingle with the peoples among whom they live and 
cease to be a separate people. This is what happened to the Czechs in the struggle of 
1620-50, and perhaps this is why we have forgotten their heroic story. Dr. Sommer 
tells it in this book, and it is well that it has been translated into English. He gives 
a chapter or two on the antecedents of the story and on the sequel, but his theme is the 
tragedy of thirty years. He writes from the Protestant point of view, but there is no 
doubt of the main facts. Of course, as always, politics mingled with religion. After 
the conflict whose chief episode was the Battle of the White Mountain the Czech 
nobles fled, and all else who could, leaving only the poor to a kind of passive resistance, 
but helping them, not least by sending them Scriptures, to maintain their faith. It was 
not till 1781 that toleration came. Yet it was in the hearts of the oppressed poor that 
the national spirit lived on. Yet as the fugitives melted into the peoples of the lands 
to which they had fled, like the Huguenots, whom they recall in more ways than one, 
they enriched their life. The Unitas Fratrum, or ‘Moravians’, are the only surviving 
fragment. Their story, however, lies outside Dr. Sommer’s main subject and he just 
mentions them under the name “The Bohemian Brethren’. His detailed record of the 
way in which Ferdinand II harried and persecuted and plundered the Czechs is as 
horrible as the dire story of Hitler’s ways with them. There is a sad parallel also be- 
tween the ways in which their Continental allies at last abandoned them then and now. 
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James the First’s behaviour too was not unlike Neville Chamberlain’s. This time, 
however, their redemption will not tarry for two hundred years. 


Richmond College, 1843-1943. Edited by Frank H. Cumbers. (Epworth Press, 55.) 

It happens that the editor was good enough to consult with me, as with others, 
when this book was in the making — that I wrote one_of its shorter sections — that 
there is a slip that I made (about Hugh Price Hughes’ period on p. 123) — and that 
there is something in it about myself. There are, therefore, several conventional 
reasons why I should not review it, but I do know the ground — so ‘here goes’. Mr, 
Cumbers has done his work exceedingly well. He has unobtrusively kept a team of 
nearly a score well in hand. There is some healthy disagreement among them, but 
not too much. There are many good stories, but they are kept in the right perspective, 
The record of a hundred years may easily sink to a mere chronicle, but here there is 
the spirit of Richmond as well as the facts. Among many good contributions the one 
entitled ‘Down the Years’ is perhaps the best. In it seven writers, starting from ‘Sixty 
Years Ago’, give their reminiscences, but, to use again the inevitable phrase, the ‘spirit 
of Richmond?’ lifts them above mere reminiscence. Since Mr. Cumbers wrote the 
flying bombs have wrecked a part of the College buildings but its spirit is immune to 
robots, and the book rightly begins with a chapter on this theme. Then there are 
‘parts’ on “The Place’, on “The Tutors and the Studies’, and (all too short a ‘part’) on 
‘The Men’. In writing of Tutors who have passed away there is no attempt to omit 
the ‘spots on the sun’. Is it fortunate or not that, as the editor says, “There is a con- 
vention that the living should be treated with more reserve than those whose course 
is run’? There are difficulties in editing such a book that take much time and much 
care, but Mr. Cumbers has overcome them so well that none of them appears to be 
there! If any Methodist would like to know what ‘life in our Colleges’ is really like- 
if anyone is troubled by the perennial criticism of our Colleges, sometimes con- 
siructive and sometimes carping — if anyone wishes to be assured that (yes, I will 
use the bogey-word!) the ‘academic’ is not the enemy of the ‘evangelical’ — most of 
all, if any ‘old Richmond man’ wants to warm his heart at the old fire — let him read 
this book. 


God and Man. By J. Scott Lidgett. (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.) 

The value of this slender volume is not to be estimated by its size. Dr. Lidgett 
modestly offers it to us as ‘a sketch and a programme’, and hopes that it may be found 
a ‘Tract for the Times’. Both for its relevance and for its insight this is a book worthy 
of study by all students of theology. In the first place, I can only marvel at the sym- 
pathy with the contemporary theological situation shown by a theologian who is 
ninety years old. It is in its estimate of man that Christian theology is in the sharpest 
conflict with non-Christian systems of thought to-day. Yet it is precisely at this point 
that British theology has, on the whole, failed to make its own distinctive contribution. 
From the Continent Maritain and Berdyaev and Brunner have spoken and from 
America Niebuhr has followed with his brilliant Gifford Lectures, but in this country 
there has been no first-class survey of the subject for more than thirty years. Yet, if the 
twentiéth century is destined, in the happy phrase of Mr. Henry Wallace, to be ‘the 
century of the common man,’ it is high time that the voice of British theology should 
be heard. Dr. Lidgett’s book should be studied side by side with Dr. Sydney Caves’ 
The Christian Estimate of Man, which has just been published. Dr. Lidgett’s ‘Tract’ is 
not a treatise; but in its comprehensiveness and sureness of touch it provides matefial 
for a treatise. 
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In the second place, Dr. Lidgett writes as one who has already surveyed and re- 
interpreted Christian doctrine in the light of the dominant category of the Father- 
hood of God. This gives greater weight and significance to this sketch of the Christian 
doctrine of man. The study of primitive religion, the results of the modern scientific 
investigation of Nature, the growing revelation to man of the highest values of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness — all are laid under tribute and taken into account in the 
development of the argument. But the chief chapters are those on the Biblical 
revelation. The chapter on God in Christ Jesus is a masterly summary of the distinctively 
Christian estimate of man. Under the three headings of Fulfilment, Transcendence, 
and New Beginning, Dr. Lidgett shows how the revelation of the Father through 
‘One who is a Son’ entirely transforms the approach of God to men. ‘This speech 
in His Only begotten Son, is at once complete in its wholeness, simple in its imma- 
nent coherence and final in its import.’ The destiny of man is therefore sonship. 
Not all modern theologians see that this conviction, which is central to the mind 
of our Lord, and common to St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
is the key to unlock the mystery of man. This book should send students back to 
Dr. Lidgett’s previous works, especially the great book on The Fatherhood of God. 

R. Newton FLEw 


Studies in Christian Love. By E. W. Hirst. (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Although love is the central word of the Christian ethic, we rarely see the attempt 
to elucidate its nature and to work out the concrete forms it should assume in con- 
temporary life. By confining ourselves largely to emotional generalities we have left 
the theory of Christian morality scandalously thin, and the practice of it in the complex 
social relationships of to-day unguided. Dr. Hirst, leaving aside the easy phrases of” 
exhortation, has made the effort to see Christian love not as a golden mist but as the 
working of a regenerate mind in and on the contemporary situation. What is Christian 
love? Being a student of psychology, Dr. Hirst postulates a natural basis: agape has 
its raw material in erds. It goes beyond this most obviously in being not instinctive but 
voluntary (in the wide sense of engaging the whole personality), and in its object. 
Because its primary and enduring object is God, it is not merely an extended philan- 
thropy. We love God ‘because He first loved us’; our love is not an achievement but a 
gift, for it springs from worship, and it is evoked by the recognition of God’s perfec- 
tion and our own sinfulness, and by gratitude for the grace that saves us. In contrast 
philanthropy is only egalitarian brotherliness, which is ‘the offspring of protest’. 
Christian love, for all its natural basis, is thus metaphysically grounded, being both 
directed upon and called forth by something beyond the human order. This super- 
natural reference informs its philanthropy: agape is for spiritual ends, seeking for 
others, as for oneself, a right relationship with God. 

So much being laid down as fundamental, Dr. Hirst proceeds to particularization. 
Agape is distinguished from self-annihilating altruism because what it sacrifices is not 
the self but only selfishness, and because there is reserved for it the satisfaction of the 
whole person in the ultimate vision of the Perfect Person. It takes up sexual love, and 
turns this into a sacrament. In the economic realm of property it demands the shar- 
ing of whatever is shareable, something nearer to communism than to such forms of 
justice as profit-sharing or co-partnership. In the political sphere it is bound to regard 
coercion as ‘a contradiction of the spirit of love’, and can accept political, as also 
economic, justice as only a lesser good, to which we are confined as long as we sub- 
stitute the development of a purely naturalistic social instinct for the extension of 
religious faith. Dr. Hirst illumines his great theme at every point. His book will be of 
real help to all who ponder or teach the Christian way of life. 

T. E. Jessop 
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The Unrest in Religion. By ‘Erasmian’. (Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 
Reality of the Spiritual World. By Thomas R. Kelly. (Friends’ Home Service Committee, — 
IS.) 
Prisoner’s Quest. By D. H. C. Read. (S.C.M., 6s.) 
These three writers have a common aim. Confronted by the problems and per- a 
plexities of modern life, they want to find a sure foundation for the beliefin the reality — 
of God. ‘Erasmian’ is concerned that the Church of England should address itself to q 
the tremendous changes in theological belief rendered necessary by the emergence ~ 
of what he describes as the ‘New Learning’. In spite of the report of the Commission ~ 
on Doctrine and the work of individual scholars, he feels that a far more drastic © 
examination of the doctrines of the Creed is called for and that ecclesiastical authority ~ 
should welcome with greater enthusiasm critical and scientific inquiry. Without ~ 
making pretensions to scholarship, he gives an outline of what he considers to be the © 
position of traditional Christian beliefs in the light of modern thought. He over- © 
estimates the importance of the work of Loisy and Guignebert and assigns to their 
conclusions a place which they do not occupy in the minds of the more ae 4 
English scholars. ‘Erasmian’ is anxious that the teaching of Jesus should be dissociated 7 
from discredited dogmas and corrupt cults. The thing of moment for mankind, he © 
holds, is the Imitation of Jesus. The miraculous birth, the physical resurrection, the © 
divinity of Christ — these, apparently, are matters which do not belong to the essence © 
of the Christian Faith. By a bold stroke, ‘Erasmian’ simplifies Christianity, but in ~ 
the process of simplification it is denuded of its distinctive elements. . 
In the Reality of the Spiritual World the late Thomas R. Kelly unveils what is for him 
the secret of religious certitude. Unlike ‘Erasmian’, he gives no place to the critical 
investigation of the historical documents of Christianity. He is concerned, rather, © 
to show that the final seat of authority is not reason or mystical experience but faith, — 
which is reliance upon the inward Teacher of Truth, the living Spirit of Christ. Yet, 
while Mr. Kelly’s essay is marked by a deeply religious approach and many things are © 
finely said, he can write on the spiritual life with relatively few references to Christ. ~ 
Can the assurance of divine goodness be received apart from a faith that is mediated 
by God’s revelation of Himself in the life and work of His Son? “ 
Mr. Read is a prisoner of war in Germany and the lectures in his book were delivered ~ 
to fellow-prisoners in 1942. ‘Free at last from the hustle and bustle of modern life’, 7 
writes Capt. Harris in a foreword, ‘many of these men at last found the necessary time 7 
and solitude to turn their thoughts in search of Eternal Truth and Beauty, seeking © 
new values on which to found their future lives.” Mr. Read’s exposition of the ~ 
Christian Faith is both clear and solid. He deals with such issues as ‘Why believe im © 
God?’ ‘The Fact of Christ’, ‘What is the New Testament?’ ‘Humanism’, ‘Determin- 
ism’, ‘Atonement’, ‘Faith’. Here is the unchanging Gospel expressed and interpreted 


in the language of our own day. This book will help many disturbed minds. 
Haro_D RoBERTS 
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Mr. Cecil Palmer writes to point out that in our review of his pamphlet The 7 
Debit Side of the Beveridge Report, the phrase ‘want could have been abolished before ~ 
the present war by a redistribution of income within the wage-earning classes 
without touching any of the wealthier classes’ was quoted as if it were his phrase, ~ 
whereas it is Sir William Beveridge’s. We regret the error.—Eprror. 
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